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Specially designed for use in connection 
with high-pressure gas, either with screwed 
ends, flanged ends, or with separate sockets 
for Mannesmann Steel Tube Rigid Joint. They 
have all the advantages of the rack and pinion 
or worm and rack valve—that is to say, they 
have the scraping action of the doors over the 
faces, as the two faces are separate and kept 
out to their work by springs, so that they will 
not have the disadvantage of the usual double 
faced solid body type valve which tends to jamb 
after it has been at work some time. 


Very much thought and care have been 
given to the design of these valves and very 
rigid air tests have been made upon them for 
tightness. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Ideal Fuel State. 

Wuart the Coal Commission will regard as additional con- 
structive evidence from the gas industry was last week laid 
before them by Dr. Charles Carpenter, on behalf of the 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association, which, by the 
way, has 128 members, representing a coal consumption 
of about 5 million tons. Dr. Carpenter has framed in his 
mind a picture of the future ideal fuel state in this country ; 
and, having done this, he has sought the means of realiz- 
ing it, though he admits that this may not be exactly proxi- 
mate. But realization is a matter of progression; and 
one must map-out an itinerary to the objective, with the 
former subject to variations as progress is made and new 
light comes. We find the itinerary and the objective 
(which is the picture) in the evidence by piecing together 
the parts in orderly arrangement. We must have purer 
coal, at a reasonable cost. There must be investigation 
to see how far it is economically possible to allocate the 
most suitable coals to specific purposes; and there should 
be Coal Commissioners on the lines of the Gas Referees, 
the Alkali Inspectors, or the Electricity Commissioners. 
And gas-works must develop the production of a coke suit- 
able for the domestic grate, leaving the high-temperature 
coke for central heating, water heating, enclosed stoves, 
and other purposes to which it is applicable. When this 
is done, then, and not till then, will the Gevernment be able 
to prohibit the use of raw coal, which act would be to the 
advantage of the country, in that the problem of atmo- 
spheric purification would be solved, and the liquid and 
other products of coal would be preserved for useful pur- 
poses. So we should advance in civilization; for while 
raw coal is burned in crude fashion, polluting the air we 
breathe, we cannot say that it is not a defect in our system 
of doing things. Moreover, one of the bugbears of the 
Miners’ Federation would be removed—the middleman be- 
tween the collieries and the domestic coal consumer, upon 
whom they cast much of the blame for the large difference 
between the pithead price of household coal and the price 
charged for the coal delivered into the household coal- 
cellar. By constituting the gas-works the fuel depét for 
an area, much transport and coal handling between the 
collieries and the numerous destinations of raw coal to-day 
would be eliminated. We have described this as an ideal 
fuel state. It is. But we see no real obstacles to its ulti- 
mate attainment. If the Government desire to be construc- 
tive, they should devise ways and means for making this 
a piece of their domestic policy. 

By this time, the Commissioners must have been duly 
impressed with the importance that large coal consumers 
attach to the question of the purity of coal; and they must 
have noted that, instead of advancing in providing coal of 
greater freedom from ash, the coal industry has (this can- 
not be controverted) taken the retrograde step, to, the dis- 
advantage of the whole country, of supplying coal con- 
taining a larger percentage of ash. Even admitting that 
more inferior seams of coal are being worked to-day, that 
does not exonerate the colliery owners from the obligation 
to develop their cleansing conditions so as not to im- 
pose a greater burden upon the country in respect of in- 
comb:.stible materials in the coal they supply. But as a 
set-off to this plea of inferior seams being worked, there 
's the submission that new seams have been opened up. 
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The fact of a larger ash content than before the war can- 
not be denied, ‘nor can the uneconomy of it. In the 
case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, the ash 
went up to a high figure during the war and after; and 
they have had to take drastic measures to get it down to a 
little under g p.ct., which is about twice as much as the 
coal consuming industries regard as the proper figure. 
The condition might become worse were the coal industry 
nationalized. This would remove competition, and pos- 
sibly the latitude of choice by purchasers. They would, 
without question, come under a more despotic order of 
things, which would be not only to their disadvantage, but 
to that of the whole country. The point was made by Dr. 
Carpenter that the controlling regulations applied to the 
gas industry in respect of quality, quantity, and purity 
have been increased in severity, and heavy penalties have 
been applied for non-performance; yet there is no control 
whatever imposed upon the raw material from which gas 
is derived. Very properly he considers that it might be 
worth while the Commissioners considering whether, sub- 
ject to small modifications, the gas industry might not 
provide an example in this respect which could be followed 
in the case of coal. This led to the suggestion of the 
formation of a permanent body of Coal Commissioners— 
like the Gas Referees, the Electricity Commissioners, or 
the Alkali Inspectors—who could keep a friendly eye on 
the development and the use of coal generally, but exclud- 
ing from their purview wages and hours, and the selling of 
coal. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that, although 
there is strong opposition by Dr. Carpenter to nationaliza- 
tion or single control, he is of opinion that, by reasonable 
grouping of collieries, there might be little economies— 
grouping, for instance, so that the unit of employment was 
about 10,000 to 12,000 men. It would be an excellent 
piece of national work for the Coal Commissioners to 
foster the better preparation of coal for the market; and 
another line of activity would be the matter, also touched 
upon by the witness, of the misapplication of various 
classes of coal—such as good coal for gas making being 
diverted to household uses, and Durham coal with a vola- 
tile content of 24 to 28 p.ct. being used for bunkering ships. 
The suggestion was made in this connection that it would 
be a useful service to the community if a careful investi- 
gation of this subject was made, and authoritative informa- 
tion issued to users as to the purposes to which different 
coals could be applied to the best advantage. Of course, 
it was not suggested that reservation of coal for specific 
purposes could be placed under official control, but a 
general lead might be given in this direction. 
useful suggestions. 

Something in the nature of a revelation came in one part 
of the evidence of Dr. Carpenter, and that was his op- 
timistic views regarding—perhaps ‘“‘ leaning towards ’”’ 
would be a better expression—a partial re-adoption by the 
gas industry of low-temperature carbonization, unless, of 
course, some better way can be found for providing coke 
which will obtain respect and demand for the domestic 
room-heating grate, apart (as already said) from central 
heating, water boilers, and enclosed grates, for which 
present high-temperature coke is admirably suited. Experi- 
mental work in low-temperature carbonization by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company has led him to think that, for 
the purpose in view, the problem is not insoluble; and a 
small commercial plant is to be the next step in the research. 
He is so far persuaded that he inclines to the view that 
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this may provide another string to the bow of the gas in- 
dustry. Dr. Carpenter is suilic rently sanguine on the point 
to enable him to express the belief that in the future it will 
be possible to make low-temperature coke in a way which 
will be able to compete weight for weight, or on the thermal 
basis, with coal. However controversial the point may be 
as to the method of making a smokeless solid fuel, there 
can be little question that the solution of the provision of 
a suitable coke—however produced—for ordinary house- 
hold purposes is a condition precedent to the Government 
prohibiting the use of raw coal, which would result in re- 
lief from the nuisance of smoke pollution, while at the same 
time valuable products would be obtained and preserved 
for profitable service. Thus step by step the established 
gas-works of the country would be the channel through 
which the supply of coal would pass for conversion into 
suitable fuel for the country. That is the picture drawn by 
Dr. Carpenter; and every gas man will -regard it as a 
fascinating one, thetrealization of which it will be hoped 
the members of the Coal Commission will look upon as 
practical. At any rate, the gas industry is working to 
make it so, although probably not in all quarters on the 
same lines. 

A couple of tables which Dr. Carpenter put before the 
Commissioners should be of intense interest to them. On 
considering the first table, they cannot avoid asking them- 
selves the reason for the high prices that rule now—out of 
all harmony with pre-war ones, allowing for what should 
be the normal increase in the costs of production, had out- 
‘put and men employed to-day been in corresponding ratio 
to before the war. The flight in prices suggests that the only 
explanation can be over-manning of the coal industry and 
the reduced production per man-shift, which has increased 
the labour cost per ton of coal. The second table will 
give food for thought regarding the cost of the coal strike 
in 1921 to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, through 
having expensively to purchase coal from abroad. In 
conjunction with this will be noted the information given 
as to the need, through the unrest there has been in the 
labour world, of gas-works to carry large stocks of coal, 
the double handling of which causes an increased ex- 
pense to the undertakings, and therefore to the gas con- 
sumers. The gas industry has a large interest in the 
stabilization of peace in the coal industry. 


Co-Operative Tar Distillation. 

FROM criticisms which have reached us, it appears that 
references to co-operative tar distillation in our columns 
have not gone sufficiently far to give universal satisfaction ; 
and therefore a short résumé of the past and present posi- 
tion of the movement may be of interest. The main and 
essential principle of every co-operative scheme is, of 
course, the institution and maintenance in good and evil 
times of the mutual interests of tar producers and distillers 
in the actual results of the enterprise. It might be in- 
vidious to name the originator of the idea; but some of 
our readers’ may remember discussions which took place 
some ten to twelve years ago between members of the 
vas industry and certain representative tar distillers, with 
the hope of establishing a single company, to take over 
all the existing tar distillation plants of the United King- 
dom and Ireland (including those belonging to gas under- 
takings), make a universal contract with the producers of 
tar, and work up the whole tar production of the country 
upon a basis of mutual interest in the results. It certainly 
is undesirable to go closely into the reasons for the break- 
down of the negotiations. Some time or other the inner 
history of the failure may be written; and (we are told) 
it will be a curious commentary upon recent events. The 
general impression at the time was that the scheme was 
too ambitious; and we may leave it at that. 

In any case, the underlying idea never died; and the 
honour of making the first contract of the kind between 
a body of producers and a body of distillers, in this coun- 
try, belongs beyond question to the producers and distil- 
lers of South-West England. The contract which they 
entered into is still running with slight, if any, amend- 
ments. Moreover, it has formed the basis of further con- 
tracts of the kind in other parts of the country, with cer- 
tain minor, but necessary, alteration of detail. Now some 
hundreds of gas undertakings in the Southern and South- 



























































Western area, the Midland area, the Bristol area, Sout), 
Wales, North Wales, Liverpool, and the neighbourhood 
of London are, we understand, united with their 5 'spec- 
tive tar distillers in groups, whose members meet regularl 
for the discussion of all problems which arise from day ti 
day on costs, markets, prices, special grades of maicria 
for particular businesses, propaganda, and every othe 
aspect of the business. We hear no serious criticism ol 
the results of these joint efforts; and there is every indica- 
tion of their extension northwards. 

The existing and projected contracts all provid 
believe, for the payment of a minimum price {or ta 
which price, although a low one, is such as in the old days 
would have not inirequently been looked upon as highly 
satisfactory. Usually the obligation is upon the indivi ae ul 
producer to deliver his tar at his own cost to the nearest 
distilling plant of the group; and in this way the in- 
dividual producer retains the benefit of his geographical 
position. After payment of the actual working expenses 
and interest at the ruling rate and on the agreed capital 
of the distiller, and a small arranged sum for management 
(the distiller paying all managing directors’ and directors’ 
fees), any available balance to the credit of the periodical 
accounts (which, of course, are subject to investigation by 
an auditor appointed by the producers) is divided between 
the producers of the tar and the tar distillers—the lion's 
share going to the former, but a sufficient percentage to 
the latter to interest him vitally in the net results obtained. 
Altogether, to-day some 300,000 to 350,000 tons of tat 
are dealt with in this way per annum; and the contem- 
plated extensions towards the North will add another six- 
figure unit. 

It is hoped by enthusiasts that before long the coke- 
oven owners will see their way to join in the always grow- 
ing endeavour to extend still further the beneficent results 
of this new spirit in the industry, so that those optimists 
who years ago saw a vision of a complete national unifica- 
tion of interests in this particular, may, during their life- 
time, be eventually justified in their faith in the reason- 
ableness of British business folk. 


’ 


Wanted, a New Psychology in Industry. 
CO-OPERATION in industry is something that has always 
been necessary for success, but never more essential than 
it is to-day. Industrially and commercially, the coun- 
try has been in the depths of bad conditions; and good 
effort is being made to climb back again to a more con- 
genial state. But the results of the effort are only slowly 
accruing. We are all well aware that there are several 
essentials to the regaining of what has been lost. But that 
of co-operation between the human elements in industry 
stands second to none. We know this; we write and talk 
about it; we agree. But strangely enough few among us 
do anything practical to bring about a condition which 
we are fully conscious must obtain to realize the maximum 
result. The subject was prominent in the proceedings ol 
the Society of British Gas Industries last Thursday. It 
was brought before the members in a paper by the Chair- 
man of the Council (Mr. B. B. Waller, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.), 
and the President (Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P.) and 
Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart., 
course of speeches at the luncheon. What Mr. Walle: 
has to say on the subject is entitled to the respect due to 
the experience of one who is at the head of a firm with 
whom profit-sharing, and the taking of the workers inte 
periodical confidence as to the position of the business, 
have been features of policy during the past six years, and 
have had excellent effect in inculcating the spirit of mutual 
interest. 

There are three poi its which i impress us [rom what tran- 
spired at the meeting in connection with this question, 
the importance of which must be appreciated by all manufa 
turers who apply intelligence to the movements of the times 
The first is that industry and commerce have allowed 
the agitators and disturbers of industrial peace to have 
too much their own w ay; and there has been little efiec- 
tive opposing propaganda from those in whose hands the 
trust reposes of defending industry and the genuine wo!l- 
kers from the disconcerting assaults of these people. As 
Alderman Fred West said in the discussion, most em 
ployers have taken the Communist propaganda too much 


made reference to it in the 
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lying down; and he thought they ought on all occasions 
to deliver a frontal attack with logical and sound argu- 
ments. When it is remembered that the differences be- 
tween capital and labour, or employer and employed (which 
should become old-fashioned phrases, having no true ap- 
plication in these times) have become more acute with the 
growth of joint-stock enterprise from the former state of 
master and man under which there was intimate working, 
the truth is emphasized that there has been no real general 
attempt (excepting here and there as in the gas industry 
and a modest number of other firms) to legislate for the 
replacement by some means of the old associations which 
maintained such good understandings. Industrial ad- 
ministration can be charged with having, through ifiac- 
tivity, done more than anything else in effectively preparing 
the soil upon which the agitators and the would-be disrup- 
tors of our social system have so assiduously worked, with 
the result that, speaking broadly, the differences from which 
we are suffering, and which are a drag upon industrial and 
commercial progress, are more deeply rooted than ever. 
That is the condition which has to be faced by industry 
and commerce; and the only way it can be faced is by the 
adoption of organized educational propaganda and_ the 
creation of new ties between all who have active lot or 
part in the country’s work. The propaganda of the ex- 
tremists has been wonderfully effective in its purpose by 
turning good workers over to the acceptance of their 
false doctrines, and by encouraging the employment by 
them of the well-known brands of invective against those 
who are the administrators of industry and trade. This 
being the case, something still more potentially counter- 
active is required from those who desire to see every part 
of those engaged in industry and commerce working to- 
gether for a common end with the same consistency as 
the constituent parts of a highly efficient machine. 

That is what Mr. Waller 1s out for; it is what such two 
prominent industrialists as Sir Alfred Mond and Sir Robert 
Hadfield feel is required. But their voices are as those of 
men crying in the wilderness. It is little good (this is the 
second point) merely saying what should be done, leave it 
there, and piously hope it will have the necessary influence. 
What is required is that all those of the same way of think- 
ing should band themselves together—should organize for 
the special purpose of making an earnest dead-set by all 
legitimate means against the disruptive forces that are at 
work to-day. We do not believe that the major part of the 
workers are favourable to the Communist principles, which 
urge the destruction of the capitalist system, which would 
find an equally idiotic accompaniment in the urging by 
those who find the money for the carrying on of industry 
and trade that there should be a destruction of labour as 
the means of obtaining a happy issue from our industrial 
afflictions. At the same time we must not forget that, 
though the major part of the workers are opposed to 
the principles of the Communists, it is from the ranks of 
that majority that there has been a gradual winning over 
to the opposite ranks, and the process of erosion is still 
going on. It must be stopped, and an attempt made to 
win back from, and so attenuate, the ranks of those who 
are working so much mischief, openly and insidiously. Sir 
Alfred Mond says we want a new psychology in industry. 
(hat is true; but the statement of what is wanted will not 
The way has to be created. How is it 
Those immediately concerned must, by con- 
That is the 


bring it to pass. 
to be done? 
certed action, devise the ways and means. 
only practical method. It is not a small task to eradicate 
such phrases and the meaning they convey, as ‘“‘ capital 
and labour ’’ and ‘‘ employer and employed,’’ and to get 
the skilled and unskilled workers in industry to look upon 
hoards of directors and officials as ‘‘ co-workers.’’ Yet 
they are so; and therefore that is the direction for effec- 
live operation. 

This brings us to the third point which impresses us 
as the result of this discussion. It is that an adequate 
change of psychology and outlook in industry cannot be 
eilected alone by propaganda. There must be something 
tangible which will seal the ‘‘ co-worker ’’ principle—which 
will convert it from a mere idea into an accepted and per- 
Manent fact. Mr, Waller has applied profit-sharing, con- 
lerence, and confidence to and in his business; and he 
speaks from experience of the beneficial effects of establish- 





ing good relations. He is now a devout believer in this 
and such-like schemes, among which co-partnership takes 
leading place. Of this the gas industry is a pioneer. 

We hope from Mr. Waller's paper and the speeches and 
discussion which constituted the main part of the proceed- 
ings last Thursday, something will arise which will lead 
to organized and effective operations against the evil which 
is being wrought in industry to-day. The longer this is 
allowed to continue, the worse it will become. 


Mechanical Condition of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


In the “‘ JouRNAL’’ last week, we were unable to urge, 
in our editorial columns, consideration for the paper which 
Mr. A. D. Cummings, B.Sc., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, read, 
at the North of England Auxiliary Meeting, on the subject 
of the ** Mechanical Condition of Sulphate of Ammonia.”’ 
We do so now to emphasize the usefulness of the con- 
tribution in respect of matters which must engage the 
attention of sulphate of ammonia manufacturers, inas- 
much as they constitute defects in condition which are a 
hindrance to acceptability, and therefore to sale. It should 
not be overlooked that the supply of fertilizers is abun- 
dant, and an elasticity in production now exists which 
did not at one time prevail. Thus buyers have grown 
more insistent upon obtaining what they require, and, 
unless producers can give it them, business must suffer. 
Among the lessons the gas industry has had to learn in 
respect of more than one of its products is that it is what 
the customer needs, and not what it chooses to give him, 
that is the important thing to-day; and conditions are such 
that the customer can command compliance, or place his 
business in another quarter. We have learnt this in con- 
nection with tar for road purposes, with sulphate of am- 
monia, and now the lesson is being brought home in regard 
to coke. 

But it is sulphate of ammonia that is the immediate ques- 
tion; and, as Mr. Cummings points out, there has been 
considerable improvement in recent years by the introduc- 
tion of neutralizing and drying processes. In these direc- 
tions more influence for good’ has been brought to bear 
by the advocacy of the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, through the association of makers in that body, 
than has hitherto been sufficiently acknowledged. Had 
it not been for this, we are confident that, each manufac- 
turer being left to his own devices, we should have been 
unable to say to-day that some 80 p.ct. of the sulphate 
production of this country is neutralized, while a few years 
ago the figure was only 6 p.ct. Had the old conditions 
continued, there is no question that the market for the 
British product would by this time have largely fallen to 
pieces, and a considerable portion of the business would 
have been transferred to pioducers outside the carboniz- 
ing industries. Another satisfactory feature is that, 
through attention having been focussed on the problem of 
obtaining the greatest possible purity in sulphate of am- 
monia, many gas-works are now turning-out a product ot 
99°7 p.ct. purity. On the other hand, as the author also 
notes, while the mechanical condition of sulphate has not 
been entirely overlooked, it was considered of secondary 
importance until certain of our foreign buyers called at- 
tention to it. It has now become a matter of urgency, 
for the trade with Japan (which has already heavily suf 
fered) must not be allowed to drop away permanently 
through any neglect of the serious matter of the caking 
of the salt during transport. The Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation are naturally alive to the difficulty; and a Tech- 
nical Committee have been appointed to inquire into the 
causes. The buyer wants a material supplied to him which 
is ready for application, and not a hard mass which it is 
necessary to reduce to a usable state. At the end of his 
paper, Mr. Cummings suggests certain measures which 
would lessen the tendency to cake; and to these the atten- 
tion of makers is directed (see ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ p. 359). Ap- 
parently the proposals were quite acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the Association who took part in the discussion on 
the contribution; for our report does not indicate any 
material criticism of them. 

The paper also resolved itself into a plea for greater 
uniformity in the sulphate of ammonia produced in this 
country. Exact uniformity can hardly be expected in a 
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finished product made at such a large number of differently 
circumstanced works, though there is no substantial 
reason why a small works should not produce a salt as 
good as a large one, or why there should not be approxi- 
mate uniformity as between one works and another. The 
necessity for an approximate uniformity is made clear by 
Mr. Cummings when he asks, What must the foreign buyer 
think when he receives a shipment of sulphate, and dis- 
covers variation in several features as between parcel and 
parcel? He finds that the crystal grains are on the whole 
too small, the colour variable, and the moisture content 
differs from o'1 to 2 p.ct. Reasons for these differences 
are discussed in the paper, and suggestions are offered 
for avoidance or improvement. There is no need to men- 
tion them here; far greater value will be derived from a 
study of the details in the paper. Only one point. As 
moisture plays such a large part in the process of caking 
during transport, it may be asked whether the bagging 
is entirely satisfactory. 

No harm can be done to our foreign trade in sulphate 
by calling attention to these matters. The harm is effected 
by the material which does not meet with the views of the 
buyers, who, noting the publicity, will see that points on 
which complaint is made are being subjected to investiga- 
tion, and that the remedy will be found and applied. 


A Gas Engineer as Lord Mayor. 

From the city of churches and gardens, the news comes 
that the citizens have conferred the highest possible dignity 
they can bestow upon Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., by electing him to be Lord Mayor. A year 
ago we were congratulating Mr. Alderman Fred. West 
upon the fact that he was the first gas-engineering repre- 
sentative on the contracting side of the industry to reach 
the topmost state in civil honour by becoming Lord Mayor 
of Manchester; and now: it is the turn of Mr. Glover to 
be the first representative of the profession of gas-supply 
engineering to enjoy similar elevation—in his case in the 
highly advanced and decorous city of Norwich. The gas 
profession shares the honour with Mr. Glover because 
he is one of its front-rank men; and in heartily congratu- 
lating him and the city of Norwich, we may say that 
there is over this event much natural pride in an indus- 
try which contains in every quarter friends of, Mr. Glover. 
We wish the gas industry supplied throughout the land 
stronger representation in local government. There are 
few professional gas men who have sought to take an 
active part in local administration; and yet their profes- 
sional knowledge and position in connection with an im- 
portant public service would be—not so much in connection 
with it, but in other matters and ways—of vast advantage 
to the ratepayers. And in these days civic work requires 
more and more trained minds. The work is not shrinking 
in importance and complexity, the responsibilities are be- 
coming greater, new influences are in active operation 
which bode no good to smooth and efficient working and 
wise advancement. In some quarters Socialists and Com- 
munists have become a power in municipal bodies, with 
dire results. Well-balanced heads are required to deal with 
awkward situations, which more frequently arise than 
formerly, and to keep affairs, including the repression of 
crude schemings and prodigality, in proper place. For 
these and other similar reasons, we welcome any evidence 
of greater participation by professional gas men in civic 
administration; and when municipal colleagues and rate- 
payers show, as they have done at Norwich, their appre- 
ciation of the man and his work, then the act speaks 
volumes. This we know—that, given health and strength, 
the same conscientiousness and thoroughness which have 
marked the professional life of the new Lord Mayor of 
Norwich will feature his year of office. In the performance 
of his new responsibilities and duties, we wish him an 
abundant success. 








In Defence of Tar. 
In the ‘f JourNAL”’ for Oct. 28, reference was made to the 





considerable grant which the Ministry of Transport have made 
towards the cost of rural road’ schemes. An has 
been arrived at between the Treasury and the Ministry for an 
increase in the next financial year by £750,000 of the large pro- 
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vision already made for the needs of rural roads. A joint lette; 
signed by the President of the National Gas Council apd the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the British Road ‘Ta, 
Association, has been addressed to the Prime Ministe: 
that, in such expenditure of money provided by the taxpavers 
preference should be given to materials produced in this colin 
rather than to imported materials. 


irging 


untry 
Home-produced tar, for 
example, is equally suitable to bitumen; it is also cheaper and 
safer, inasmuch as it does not produce a slippery surface. Tar 
is made from British coal by British labour; and its i 

directly renders it possible to reduce the price of gas, cols: 


use In 


, and 


steel. From the minutes of the Central Executive Board of the 
National Gas Council, published in this issue, it will be seen 
that copies of the letter have also been sent to the Minister of 


Labour, the Minister of Transport, and the President of th 
Board of Trade. 
Coal Contractors’ Section of the S.B.G.1. 

It was always a little puzzling why gas-coal contractors 
had no place in the Society of British Gas Industries. Probably 
it was because Nature was the manufacturer of coal, and they 
only the channels by which the product was marketed. What- 
ever the reason, there is now to be remedy. A new section 
is to be added to the Society to embrace ‘‘ contractors for coal 
for gas manufacture.’’ Considering coal is the industry's raw 
material, the proposal is only right and proper. Mr. R. J. 
Milbourne, who last Thursday moved, on behalf of the Council, 
the admittance of the former ineligibles, said it was thought 
that it would be advisable to restrict to twelve the number of 
coal contractors to be elected to the section. It was considered 
that this number would be fully representative of the gas- 
coal industry. If there are more than twelve firms applying 
for membership, how. will selection be made? Will 
come ’’ be first elected? 


** first 


More Money for the Coal Subsidy. 

Parliament met last Monday to wind-up the session’s 
work. Among the matters which will have to be dealt with 
is a supplementary estimate in connection with the Coal Sub- 
sidy. The 10 millions voted last August will, there is fair 
confidence, be exhausted long before the expiration of the 
truce period, and more money will be required. Therefore the 
Cabinet have decided to ask at once for a further sum. 


The Road Fund. 

The opposition to an appropriation by the Government of 
any part of the Road Fund, and its application to purposes other 
than the 
strength. 


one for which it was earmarked, is growing in 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union are 
naturally strongly interested in the subject, as good and ample 
roads are important to the members; and they are going to ask 
the Trade Union Congress and the Parliamentary Labour Part) 
to support them. Mr. Bevin says the Union think the proposal 
to use the Road Fund for other than its original purpose is, 
from the point of view of its effect upon industry, the 
stupid that could possibly be made. 


Association have also protested against the proposal of th 


most 


The Roads Improvement 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ** to apply a portion of the Road 
Fund to purposes other than the construction and improveme%t 
of roads and bridges.’’ They point out that it will require a 
further capital expenditure of £45250,000,000 spread over the next 
ten years to adapt the existing roads and bridges of the countr) 
to the growing traffic and to provide new ones. The 
tion urge the Government to set up regional authorities to deal 
with schemes of development, and thus give the maximum 
amount of employment at a period of trade depression, and 
assist the recovery of trade. From parliamentary quarters, it is 
positively denied that any decision has, so far, been taken on 
the matter; but there is reason to believe that in the course of a 
few weeks the whole question of motor taxation and the em- 
ployment of the money which it yields will be the subject ol 
Treasury discussions. 


As Others See Us. 


‘* Municipal Engineering ’ 


Associa- 


is an observant paper. Under 
in a recent issue, it asks; ‘t What lies 
behind the big scheme for the upkeep of electricity mains and 


ae ’ 


Topical Questions 





“ , . %) 
supplies over the kingdom) to be supported by national funds? 
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Two other inquiries follow : ‘* Would it not be time to think of 
such a proposition, when the electric supply is foolproof, and 
not push it now when everyone knows how precarious it is, 
when no one can guarantee that a supply will be continuous 
for ten minutes? On the other hand, when was a public gas 
supply ever known to fail in the way the electric light fails, and 
you have to hunt round for wax candles to light the gloom? ” 





The Labour Alliance. 


The final draft of the constitution of the Trade Union 
Alliance for ‘‘ 


the grounds on which assistance will be given to allied organi- 


mutual support’? has been issued, It sets out 


zations, either for defensive purposes or for the promotion of 
any vital principle. As the Unions concerned have to make 
alterations to their rules, it is not expected that the Alliance 
can commence to function before February or March next. 
The objects for which assistance will be rendered to the allied 
organizations are: (1) To defend the hours of labour and wages 
standards ; (2) to promote or to defend any vital principle of an 
industrial character; (3) to take such steps for mutual co- 
operation on economic or industrial matters as may from time 
to time be decided upon. The Executive Council are debarred 
from taking any action without the authority of a General 
Conference. There is also a pledge to keep the General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress informed of all developments, 
and, where necessity arises, to endeavour to secure their co- 
operation in the co-ordination of the whole Trade Union move- 
ment. Nothing in the constitution prevents any union taking 
independent action, provided they communicate all the facts 
and circumstances to the Alliance. On receipt of a definite 
request for assistance, the Executive Council of the Alliance 
will be called together; and if, in their judgment, action is 
warranted, they will call a General Conference. But assistance 
will not be granted unless the General Conference are satis- 
fied that the organization making application has observed its 
own constitution and procedure. Upon the General Conference 
sanctioning assistance, the conduct of the movement will pass 
into the hands of the Executive Council. The forms in which 
assistance may be rendered are: Negotiation; financial ; partial 
sympathetic action; sympathetic action by stages; complete 
sympathetic action. In other words, the gradual application 
of the screw to the country is to be the policy to obtain com- 
pliance with whatever may be the demands at issue. For 
finance, the General Conference are empowered to call upon 
the allied unions on the basis of such sums as may be necessary 
per 1000 members. 


British Dyestuffs Corporation. 


It has been decided to place, by reconstruction, this Corpora- 
tion on a sounder financial basis. The balance-sheet total is 
to be written down by 44,421,532, reducing the issued share 
capital from £9,197,112 to £4,775,580. The Government have 
agreed to terminate its right of veto and control, and the right 
to nominate two Directors, with the surrender of £850,000 
preference shares and £850,000 preferred ordinary shares, for 
a payment of £600,000 in cash. There is a stipulation that 
the Company will not permit more than 25 p.ct. of the 
shares to be held by foreigners, and that in technical matters 
they will keep in close touch with the Board of Trade. 
It will be seen from this that the investment has not been a 
good one for the Government, unless the establishment of the 
business in the national interests can be regarded as good 
compensation. We think it can be, after the experience of 
the crippled position created when the Great War started. It 
is claimed that the reconstruction will remove obstacles to the 
development of the Company; but the warning is added 
that time must elapse before definite results will follow. Seeing 
that the trading for last year shows a profit of only £88,674, 
or less than 2 p.ct. on the new capital, point is given to the 
Warning, 


—— 
— 








“Coal Ash and Clean Coal.”’—This is to be the subject of a 
Course of three Cantor Lectures, which Dr. R. Lessing, 
F S., M.1.Chem.E., will deliver (with demonstrations) before 
the Royal Society of Arts, 1, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., on 
Monday evenings, Nov. 23, 30, and Dec. 7, at 8 o'clock. 
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INSTITUTION EDUCATION SCHEME. 


° Pass List Completed. 


The pass list in connection with the last examinations under 
the Education Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers has 
now been completed, by the award of certificates to the follow- 
ing two students : 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 


Name. Class, Ancillary Subjects Taken, 
Clarke, William Henry 2nd Organic Chemistry (Lect. and 
Lab.), Physics (Lect. and Lab.). 


Ordinary Grade Gas Supply. 


Atkin, Frederick Lawrence and Chemistry for Engineers, Heat 
Engines, Appiied Mechanics, 
Practical Maths. 

In notifying the above, Mr. Walter Hole (the Organizing 
Secretary) says: May I also draw the attention of your readers 
to the concession made by the Advisory Committee at their 
meeting on Nov. 10, with regard to the certificates awarded by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. As the Education 
Scheme was. originally drawn, first class certificates in Gas 
Engineering and Gas Supply obtained from the City and 
Guilds either in or previous to the year 1924 were recognized 
for a limited number of years for the purpose of entry by the 
student to a higher stage. Owing to the recent institution of 
Minor Grouped Courses in Gas-Works Practice and Gas Supply 
Practice, which are being undertaken by the City and Guilds, 
the Gas Engineering and Gas Supply examinations hitherto 
held by them have ceased with those of 1925. It has therefore 
been decided to extend the period of recognition to include all 
first class certificates in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply 
awarded by the City and Guilds of London Institute in 1925, 


-— 


EVENING STAR CHAPTER, No. 1719. 





Election Convocation. 


Last Wednesday the Evening Star Chapter, No. 1719, held 
its Election Convocation at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, London; the principal officers being Ex. Comp. H. W. 
Packham, Z.; Ex. Comp. William. Dommett (P.Z. 1397, 1719), 
H.; Ex. Comp. Charles Hulme (P.Prov.G.Std.B., Middlesex, 
P.Z. 382), J.; Ex. Comp. A. C. Beal (P.Z. 2913, 1719), Scribe 
E.; Comp. Charles Clare, Scribe N.; and Comp. Walter 
McDowall, Acting P.S. 

Two brethren of the Evening Star Lodge were balloted for, 
elected, and were conducted through the ceremony of exaltation 
(Ex. Comp. Arthur Valon, P.Z., assisting), viz., Bro. Samuel 
B. Chandler, Distribution Superintendent of the Tottenham 
District Light, Heat, and Power Company, and Bro. John A. 
Brentnall, Engineer to the Northfleet Gas Company. 

On the motion of Ex. Comp. F. C. Tilley, I.P.Z., it was re- 
solved that a Past Principal’s jewel be presented to Ex. Comp. 
Packham on his retirement from his chair. 

It was reported that the proposed alteration of the date of the 
installation convocation of the chapter to the second Wednesday 
in April had been regularly approved. 

The election of principals and officers for the ensuing year 
was proceeded with, and declared as follows : 


Ex. Comp. Charles Hulme, P.Prov.G. Std.B., Mddx. 


ee Pe ae a ae ee ee ee ee . Ye 
Comp. Charles Clare oe ha ay S&H O ode H. 
Comp. Rae P. Normanc pe Ae ea se he a 
Ex. Comp. A. C. Beal, P.Z. 2913, 1719 . - . . ScribeE 
Ex. Comp. W. A. Surridge, P.G.Std.B., P.Z. 1201, 1397, 

SL, ee ee ee ee er ee eer 
Ex. Comp. Fredk. C. Tilley, P.Z. 1348, 1719 . . . D.C. 
Ex. Comp. Arthur Valon, P.Z. 2913, 1719. . . . Scribe N. 
Comp. Walter McDowall . . ........ + PS.« 
Comp. W. W. Hammond ....... . - Ist AS. 
Comp. E. G. Bartholomew ....... . .a2ndAJS. 
Comp. G. D. Bidwell ; ot ke, ee ew 3 ee 
Comp. H. H. Dashwood ...... .. . . Steward 
Ex. Comp. R. H. Goddard . . ... . . . . Janitor 


At the close of the business of the Chapter the companions 
dined together in the Connaught Rooms. 

The Loyal and the usual Chapter toasts were duly honoured ; 
that of ‘‘ The Exaltees ” eliciting interesting responses from 
Comp. Chandler and Comp. Brentnall. 

In a capable speech by Ex. Comp. J. W. Broadhead, P.Z., 
the toast of ‘‘ The Visiting Companions ”’ was introduced, and 
was adequately replied to by Comp. T. W. Smith (Junior En- 
gineers 2913); Comp. A. F. Ball (Sphinx 1329); Comp. W. W. 
Hodgson (Londesbrough 1681); and Ex. Comp. W. F. West 
(Cyrus 21). 

“ The W.M. of the Evening Star Lodge ’’ was cordially 
honoured; and was acknowledged by Comp. Hermann L, 
Sheppard. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. W. R. Jones, a Director of the Brecon Gas Company, 
has been elected as the new Mayor of Brecon. 


Mr. ARNOLD W. Branson (Engineer, Manager, and Secre- 
tary of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company) has been ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace for the County Borough of West 
Hartlepool. 


Councillor J. A. Leckie has been appointed Chairman of 
the Walsall Corporation Gas Committee, in the place of 
Alderman G. W. Warner, who has had to relinquish the posi- 
tion owing to ill health. 


Mr. E. H. Wricut, Chief Chemist and General Assistant at 
the Wolverhampton Gas-Works, has been appointed Superinten- 
dent at the Rochester Works of the Rochester, Chatham, and 
Gillingham Gas Company. Mr. Wright has been an active 
member of the Midland Junior Gas Association. 


At the convocation of the Evening Star Chapter held on Wed- 
nesday last, the P.S., Comp. Raz P. NorMAND (partner in 
Messrs. E. Foster & Co.), was unable to be present, having had 
toundergo a slight operation. This prevented his attending to 
any business or Masonic duties for about ten days, but we are 
glad to hear he is progressing satisfactorily, and hopes to be in 
harness again towards the end of this week. His Masonic and 
other friends will sympathize with him in his illness. 


Congratulations to Mrs. M. A, CLoupEsSLEY BRERETON. We 
learn that, in recognition of the noteworthy sanitary work 
which she has done, her name has been selected as one of the 
limited number of members of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
who can be transferred from the class of Member to the higher 
grade of Fellow. The proposal came before the Council on 
Nov. 10; and Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton was duly elected a 
Fellow of the Institute. 


At a meeting of the Midland Regional Gas Industrial Council 
in Birmingham last week, Alderman J. Grecory, J.P., the 
Chairman, intimated his intention of retiring from the Council. 
Mr. W. S. Morwanp, of Gloucester, was appointed to succeed 
him, and spoke in high appreciation of the service rendered by 
Alderman Gregory as Chairman of the Council since 1920. The 
members had jointly expressed a desire to present Alderman 
Gregory with some small memento of his Chairmanship; and 
Mr. Morland expressed the pleasure he had in handing to 
him an illuminated address signed by himself and the Joint 
Secretaries, together with a gold watch and chain; the watch 
being suitably inscribed. Alderman Simpson associated him- 
self with Mr. Morland’s remarks, and referred to his long con- 
nection with the retiring Alderman. He stated that it was due 
to men like their late Chairman that the conditions of the gas 
workers to-day were so far in’ advance of those which existed 
forty vears ago. Mr. H. Baglev, of Wolverhampton, supported 
the vey srs an’s remarks on behalf of the Workers’ Union, and 
wished Alderman Gregory good health and happiness in the 
future; while Al derman J. H. Liovd cordially congratulated him 
on the success of the Gas Whitley Council in the district under 
his leadership. Mr. H. Pooley, of Leicester, and Mr. A. W. 
Smith, of Birmingham, also associated themselves heartily with 
the previous speakers. Alderman Gregory, in his reply, said he 





had approached every problem without bias, and had 
lost faith in the ultimate triumph of the Whitley Counci! 
movement, 


<> 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES HINE NETTLETON. 

From Mr. J. Arnold Norcross, the Secretary and Tri 
of the New Haven Gas Light Company (who for a nun 
years was connected with Messrs. Humphreys & Glasg 
London), we learn of the death of Mr. Charles H. N: 
He was President of the New Haven Gas Light C omp 
a prominent personality in the gas industry of the States. \ 
sincerely sorrow over the loss of a man and friend \ as 
of the highest type in nobleness of character and ability. We 
personally knew him through a “ side issue ’’ in his busi: 
career, in that he was for many years the representative of | 
** JOURNAL ”’ in the States, succeeding a long similar associ: 
tion of his father, Mr. Charles Nettleton, of New York. Wh 
was thought of him in lis native surroundings is best express 
in the words of the ‘‘ Ansonia Sentinel.’’ Having spoken of 
his sagacity, incisive wisdom, and executive ability, our con 
temporary says: 

‘““Mr. Nettleton was one of that distinguished company 
typifying the highest and best in American m: anhood, who from 
small beginnings rose to the leadership of large interests solely 
through their integrity and force of character. And, better still, 
material success, though achieved wholly by his own efforts, 
did not blind him to the responsibilities to the community and 
to his fellow men which, in the highest sense, always go with 
it None knew better than he that it is character, not moncy, 
that makes a man truly great. A pioneer in the line of industry 
to which he devoted over half a century of his life, Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s spirit was essentially that of the American pioneer in all 
that he undertook. An expert in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas, his reputation as such was nation-wide. There can 
be no overestimating the notable part he played in the deve a 
ment of this industry, and that of electric lighting. He gav« 
liberally of his vast store of knowledge, and of his eit 
genius, toward the adaptation and advancement of original 
ideas which have helped to make possible what we have to-day 
wherever and in whatever way gas is used.”’ 





The death occurred, on Nov. 9, of Mr. Caries Ports, at 
Southport, at the age of 78 years. Mr. Potts was formerly the 
Secretary and Manager of the Hyde Gas Company, whom he 
served for a period of 54 years. In February, 1920, when he re- 
signed his position, his resignation was accepted with regret; 
and to mark their appreciation of his services, the Company 
appointed him on the Board of Directors—a position he held till 
his death. When he had been with the Company 50 years, 
Mr. Potts was presented with a rosewood timepiece and a 
smoker’s cabinet, as a token of respect and goodwill. A man 
of quiet disposition, Mr. Potts was well spoken of by all who 


had worked under him. At a social gathering in 1920, 
organized by the staff and employees, Mr. Potts was made the 
recipient of gifts subscribed for by the staff and employees. Hs 


leaves a widow, a son, and a daughter. 











~ FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


oo 


Sheffield. 

Nov. 20.—Junior INSTITUTION OF ENGINFERS.—Meeting at 309, 
Victoria Street, at 7.30. Lecturette by Mr. G. E. Wells 
on the ‘f Dehydration of Tar.” 

Noy, 21.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Kirkintilloch Gas-Works. 

Nov. 21.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.—Visit to the 
New Wortley Gas-Works of the Leeds Corporation, 
followed by meeting at the Leeds Town Hall. 

Nov. 23, 30, Dec. 7.—Royat Society or Arts.—Cantor Lec- 
tures by Dr. R. Lessing on ‘f Coal Ash and Clean Coal.”’ 

Nov. 24.—-AssociaATIons oF Loca AuTHORITIES.—Session at the 
Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress, Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington.—Paper on ‘‘ The Use of Tar 
in the Construction of Roadways,’’ by Mr. Thomas Glover 
and Mr. Arthur E. Collins. 

Nov. 25.—Southern Association (Eastern District), 28 

e Gardens, at 2.30. 

Nov. 25.—Eveninc Star LopGe.—Meeting. 

Nov. 26.—M1pLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS.—Autumn meeting at Birmingham. 

Nov. 27..-_LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 

Nov. 27,.-NoRTHERN Star LopGe.—Regular meeting. 

Dec. 2.—LONDON AND SouTHERN District Junior Gas Asso- 
CIATION. —Visit to the Shipping Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition. 

Dec. 5.—Scottrish Junior Gas Association (Eastern Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Alloa. Paper by Mr. W, Scott, 


Noy. 20.—CoKE CONFERENCE, 


Gros- 


’ 














Dec. 5.—Scortish Junior Gas Association (WersteRN Dis- 
TRICT).—Meeting at Glasgow. Paper by Mr. R. Keillor, 
of Greenock, on ‘‘ Surplus Heat.”’ 

Dec. 8.—CENTRAL ExercuTIVE BoarpD oF THE NATIONAL GaAs 
CounciL.—Meeting. 

Dec. 8.—FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS. 

Dec. 10.—Murpocu Lopce.—Meeting. 

Dec. 12.—LonpDoN AND SouTHERN District Junior Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Visit to the works of the Hornsey Gas Company. 

Dec. 18.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas Asso- 
CIATION. —Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 


Meeting. 


INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 

Nov. 25.—11 a.m., Institution’s session at the Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport Congress, Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. 

Dec. 2.—Official visit to the Shipping 
Machinery Exhibition at Olympia. 

Dec. 8.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Dec. 9. Emergency. 12.30 p.m., Finance. 


Engineering and 





11.30 a.m., 





Midland Association of Gas Engincers and Managers.—A meet- 
ing of the Association will be held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
Nov. 26, when papers will be read by Dr. T. Lewis Bailey 
(Chief Inspector of Alkali, &c., Works) on ‘ Effluents from 
Ammonia Plants,’’ and by Mr. Harold Davies, of Chesterfield, 
on ‘* Meter Repairs at Gas-Works.”’ 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF NORWICH. 


It was with pleasure that we were able to announce in the 
* JourNaL ”’ last month that Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E., had 


accepted an invitation to fill the responsible position of Lord 
Mayor of Norwich. Mr. Glover, the Engineer and Manager 
of the Norwich Station of the British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., is as widely known as he is respected throughout the 
sas industry, in which he has spent many years of good work— 
as was shown by the details of his career which appeared on 
p. 148 of our issue for Oct. 21. Those who know him best are 
the most confident that he will fulfil the many duties of Lord 
Mayor in a manner that will add to his own reputation and 
promote the welfare of the city in which he has spent close 
upon a quarter-of-a-century. 

The ceremony of investing Mr. Glover with the insignia of 
the Lord Mayoralty of Norwich was marked by perfect har- 
mony; and the city are to be congratulated upon the wise 
choice they have made. As the ‘* Eastern Daily Press ”’ rightly 
said: ‘‘ Mr, Glover’s personal qualifications for the position 
ire undoubted ; he has in many ways given ample proof of them 
to the city of Norwich. What makes his election and the 
acceptance of the office stand out as all the more noteworthy is 
the fact that it imports into the active civic life of Norwich a 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF NORWICH, 
Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E, 


representative of that type of public servant who is, unfortu- 
nately, far too often barred from taking municipal office by 


(he circumstances of his business position.’’ We are glad, also, 
') note the statement that the British Gas Light Company 


have shown their ‘‘-sense of the importance of civic life by 
‘iccording him the necessary leisure from his professional duties 
‘0 enable him to fulfil the manifold tasks which will fall to him 
‘is the chief citizen of Norwich. The example is one which 
might be followed in many other cases to the inestimable gain 
of local government.”? é 


In proposing his election, Mr. H. J. Copeman said the 
ton vas one of which Mr. Glover was well worthy. In Nor- 
wich he had shown marked enterprise and ability in providing 
one of the public services of the city. He would doubtless 
disch the high duties of his new office with dignity, and 
'o the entire satisfaction of the general body of citizens; while 
u Mrs. Glover they would have a charming and capable Lady 

ayoress 
a” nel Granville Duff, in seconding, welcomed as Lord 
ie ‘ gentleman of Mr. Glover’s ability and business capa- 


oe \ir. Glover was no stranger to Norwich; he had taken 
part in many good works. 
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The motion was carried unanimously; and the new Lord 
Mayor acknowledged the great honour that had been conferred 
upon him. He said he believed he could, without running the 
risk of being immodest, claim to know something of the right 
spirit of service to Norwich citizens. The nature of the public 
service in which he had been engaged in responsible positions 
for forty years—nearly twenty-five of which had been spent in 
Norwich—taken in the right spirit, was a good form of appren- 
ticeship for qualifying to serve the citizens in another and 
higher capacity. Circumstances did not allow, usually, the re 
warding of the responsible head of one of the public services 
with civic dignities; but a way had been found in his case, 
owing to the public-spirited outlook of the Chairman and Direc- 
tors of the British Gas Light Company, on whose indulgence it 
might be necessary to make some demands during his year of 
office. 





<i 


NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 
The Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council] met 
on Tuesday, Nov. 10, at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. y 
Mr. D. Mitne Watson, D.L., in the chair. 








MAINS AND CaBLeEs IN Hicuways. 


It was reported that a Conference of Public Utilitv Associa- 
tions, consisting of representatives of gas, water, and electricity, 
had been held on Oct. 29, when the following matters were 
considered. 

London Traffic Act.—A letter addressed to public utility under- 
takings in the Metropolitan area by the Traffic Sub-Committee 
of the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee sug- 
gesting, inter alia, that repairs or alterations to services should 
be postponed until week-ends—namely, that they should be 
effected between 2 p.m. on Saturday afternoon and 8 a.m. on 
Monday morning—or, alternatively, that such work could bs 
satisfactorily dealt with at night between the hours of 7 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. 

The Conference of Public Utility Associations had appointed 
a small Joint Sub-Committee to deal with this question, and a 
communication had been sent to the Traffic Sub-Committee of 
the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee asking 
them to receive a deputation. 

Rating and Valuation Bill.—A report from Messrs. Dyson, 
Bell, & Company, who acted for the Conference in this matter, 
was considered, indicating those portions of the Bill affecting 
public utility undertakings which had been withdrawn. 

issessments.—A communication from the Incorporated Muni- 
cipal Electrical Association, with regard to the increased assess- 
ments which were taking place throughout the country at the 
present time, had been referred by the Conference of Public 
Utility Associations to their special Rating Committee. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE Coat INDUSTRY. 


It was reported that the President of the Council had given 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the 4th inst. on be- 
half of the National Gas Council, and that a full report would 
appear in the Technical Press. 

A vote of thanks to the President was moved by Alderman 
Phillips, J.P., and carried unanimously. 


Co-OPERATIVE TAR SCHEMES. 


It was reported that the memorandum with regard to various 
co-operative tar schemes in existence throughout the country, 
which was Submitted to the Board at their last meeting, had 
been amended in certain particulars; and it was decided to 
circulate this memorandum among members of the Council, 
for consideration at District Meetings. 


GRANTS FOR RuRAL Roaps. 


It was reported that a notice had appeared in the Press to the 
effect that the Ministry of Transport had recently made grants 
towards the costs of rural road schemes on which a total sum of 
£300,000 was to be expended. An agreement had also been 
reached between the Treasury and the Ministry of Transport 
for an increase in the next financial year of 4,750,000 of the 
large provision already made for the needs of rural roads. 

A joint letter signed by the President of the Council and the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the British Road Tar 
Association was addressed to the Prime Minister, pointing out 
that, as the money which was to be expended would be provided 
by the taxpayers of this country, preference should be given to 
British materials rather than to materials imported from abroad. 

It was again pointed out that tar was as suitable in every 
way in the construction of roads and road surfaces as imported 
materials, and, in addition to this, it was not only c ynsiderablv 
cheaper, but safer, inasmuch as it produced a non-slippery sur- 
face. Every ton of British material used on the roads would 
assist to employ British labour, and, indirectly, to render it pos- 
sible to reduce the price of gas, coke, and steel. 

Copies of the letter to the Prime Minister were also sent to 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Transport, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





A “poc in the manger” takes up an attitude which shows 
that it is not blessed with a philosophic mind. It forgets that 
it is not the owner of the manger, that it is not constructed for 
its convenience, and that others have a 
The *‘ Dog in the greater right to be there than it has. 
Manger” at Newport. The Newport Electricity and Tramways 
Committee have been trying to emulate 
that selfish dog; and the responsible members have deserved 
all the derision that could be poured upon them by the rate- 
payers, and, in fact, the latter ought to call them to account, 
for being so ridiculous (perhaps ‘‘ childish ’’ would be a more 
appropriate term) as to refuse good money for advertising space 
on the tramcars, because it was offered by a rival of the elec- 
tricity supply undertaking—a rival that has been paying rates 
for the past hundred years, is one of the largest ratepayers 
in the borough, and as such is part owner of the tramways 
and even of the electricity undertaking. We feel highly tickled 
over the position, so much so that we find it difficult, owing to 
the action of the Committee being downright silly, to deal with 
the matter in the dignified style adopted by our friends the 
Gas Company (see p. 369 of last week’s ‘‘ JournaL”’). By their 
action, the Committee have given the Gas Company a remark- 
ably fine advertisement, and have made many people talk and 
smile. The Company have been holding a Centenary Exhibi- 
tion; and they arranged: with the Corporation Advertising 
Agent for announcements regarding it to appear on the tram- 
cars. The Electricity Department issued instructions that these 
were to be discontinued; and it was stated that, about a year 
ago, the Electricity and Tramways Committee passed a resolu- 
tion that in future no advertisements of the Gas Company 
were to appear on the tramcars—the reason being that ‘ as 
the electricity works were the property of the Corporation, it 
was not right that an advertisement of a rival concern should 
appear in the tramcars which were also the property of the 
ratepayers.’’? Neither the electricity works nor the tramcars are 
the property of the Corporation; they are the property of the 
ratepayers. As we have said, the Gas Company are one of the 
largest ratepayers ; they are also rendering an important public 
service, and were doing so long before the borough electricity 
works or tramways were thought of. No Corporation Com- 
mittee have therefore any right to deny to the Company any 
single privilege that can be enjoyed by any other trading rate- 
payer. The first thing the Committee should do is to pass a 
resolution abrogating the error they committed; next they 
should pass one promising not to behave in such a childish 
fashion again; and a third one should convey to the Gas Com- 
pany an ample apology for their behaviour. And they will 
probably agree with us that the ‘‘ dog in the manger ”’ atti- 
tude does not comfortably fit real business men. 


After the foregoing paragraph was in 
type, it was learned that there had. been 
a complete volte-face. 


All’s Well that 


Ends Well. Reference was 


made to the matter at the meeting of 
the Town Council on Monday of last week by Mr. F. W. 
Raikes, the Chairman of the Committee. He stated that ‘ he 
had been informed that, by displaying the advertisement, they 
were contravening the regulations of the Council;’’ and he 
added : ‘* If I had known then what I know to-day, it certainly 
would not have been withdrawn; and I am very sorry.’? The 
question is, Who ‘‘ informed’’ Mr. Raikes? Was it anybody 
in the Electricity Department? Furthermore, was’ it nobody’s 
business to sce that the information was reliable? However, 
perhaps those questions can now remain unanswered, in view 
of the fact that the advertisements were restored, and sorrow 
has been expressed. But it shows that someone was petty 
enough to try to limit the Gas Company’s range of advertise- 
ment, after serving Newport for a century! The action was, 
to sav the least, not verv British; and somebody richly deserves 
to be rapped over the knuckles for it. 
Diligently we have tried, and others have 
Equality or also made the attempt, to get electrical 
** Work-a-Day 


controversialists to put their arguments 
Circumstances.”’ 


on cooking and heating to practical 
test by trials carried out under pre- 
cisely uniform conditions; but there is always. failure. A new 
phenomenon has arisen from the electrical side; and it is the 
only means that the brilliant imaginations of the electricians 
can find to escape from the challenge to prove their arguments 
under equal conditions. They say that results obtained in such 
circumstances are not those that are realized in work-a-day 
circumstances. This is how the ‘ Electrical Times’ puts it: 
‘‘The gas heater and the gas cooker under test conditions, and 
nursed by a skilful expert, show performances totally different 
from those obtaining in work-a-day circumstances. That is 
why special tests have no bearing on practical results.’ 
‘** Meteor’? is the person who wrote those words. Let us for 
argument’s sake suppose he is right. Now if the gas heater 
and gas cooker under test conditions show performances 


5. 
totally different from those obtaining under every-day condj- 
tions, so would the electric cooker; and the statement, with 
the persistent refusal to engage in tests under conditions of 


equality, shows conclusively that there are circumstances jn 
which the electrical people admit that the gas heat 


and 
cooker can beat the electric heater and cooker. We recently 
invited ‘‘ Cuisinier ”? to carry out chemical and physica! tests 
to enable him to substantiate certain statements he had made 
regarding gas fires and electric heaters; and the quotation 
above is the hint ‘‘ Meteor ’’ gives him, which is another way 
of saying: ‘‘ Be careful.’? Does ‘‘ Meteor ”’ regard * Cui- 
sinier ’’ as a ‘* skilled expert?’’ If so, he will remember it is 
‘* Cuisinier’’ we dearly want to carry out the tests in ou 
presence to prove his own foolish statements. What can be 
done by the two methods of heating under equal conditiuns, 
can be done elsewhere with similar conditions prevailing, 
Then what ‘‘ Meteor ”’ says simply resolves itself into this, that 
“ce . 


in daily service’’ or ‘‘ work-a-day circumstances,”’ gis is 
used with prodigality and electricity with scrupulous care, or 
that less work is done by electricity than by gas. It must be 
one or other of these reasons if trials prove the superiority of 
gas for a given amount of work done. And ‘‘ Meteor’? and 
other electricians know full well that householders differ tre- 
mendously in the use they make of heaters and cookers 
gas, electric, coal, coke, and oil. Some are good managers; 
some are bad. Hence some results are good and some ar 
bad in ‘‘ work-a-day circumstances.’’ Please ‘‘ Meteor’’ do 
discontinue such puerility over these matters; and look at them 
from practical points of view—in other words, look at them 
all round. We are not asking for a picked householder to 
make these tests; we are merely inviting the ‘‘ skilled expert” 
‘* Cuisinier ’’ to carry them out—with both gas fires and elec- 
tric heaters. The gas and electric heaters, the surroundings and 
conditions, and even the man will then be uniform. ‘‘ Yes” 
or ‘* No.’ Which is it to be? Before this question can b 
circulated, we learn that ‘‘,Cuisinier’s ’? answer is ‘* No.”’ 





COMMERCIAL MOTOR TRANSPORT. 


Notes on the Recent Exhibition at Olympia. 
(Concluded from b. 365.) 

As might have been expected, the National Benzole Company, 
Ltd., of Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, S.W., the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., of 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W., and Glico Petroleum, Ltd., of Alexandra House, Queen 
Square, W.C., were adequately represented, as were also the 
British Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., of Alma Street, 
Coventry, and Crankless Engines, Ltd., of 20, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 

Coxe TippinG Lorry. 

Scammell Lorries, Ltd., of 14, Holborn, E.C., drew attention 
to a lorry fitted with a special body for conveying coke; the 
body being fitted with hydraulic tipping gear of the telescopic 
type. This is set in motion by a hand lever, and is capable of 
elevating the body to a tipping angle of 50° in three minutes. 
The lorry is capable of hauling a paying load of 12 tons; the 
average speed being 12 miies an hour. A narrow wheel-basi 
enables the lorry to be taken into positions which might «ther- 
wise be difficult of access. 

A Seir-DiscHARGE INVENTION. 

A particularly interesting section of the display was one de- 
voted to recent inventions affecting road vehicles. The first 
stand in this section was aliotted to the ‘f Currick ’? automatic 
discharging lorry, invented and exhibited by Messrs. Curran A 
Hickev, of No. 124, Richmond Road, Cardiff. With this, the 
dropping of bottom doors (instantaneous in action) converts the 
lorry body into a shoot, discharging the load on either side at 
will. The body automatically closes after discharging. There 
is no lifting mechanism to entail initial and maintenance costs; 
and it is claimed to possess greater carrying capacity than exist- 
ing lorries of equal body area. It has been designed specially 
low for easy loading. 

TAR SPRAYING CONVERSION VEHICLE. 

Of tipping wagons suitable for all kinds of industrial trans- 
port the exhibition provided a large variety; and one of these, 
at any rate, may be adopted to the tar spraying of roads. Phis 
is the Clayton steam wagon, manufactured by Clayton Wagons, 
Ltd., of Lincoln; and it permits the convenient and economical! 
use of one machine for two definite purposes, either one of 
which may not be sufficient to keep a vehicle in full-time em- 
ployment. Used as a haulage wagon, the side-tipping bo: £-. 
operated hydraulically; and the conversion to a tar sprayer Is 
easily accomplished by placing in the body, after the tailboard 
has been removed, a Weeks tar spraying apparatus. When 
the tar tank is in position, it is filed by a pump operated by 
steam from the wagon boiler. The steam heating coi 1s 
arranged inside the tank. The steam pump takes the tar ir - 
the tank, and delivers it under pressure to the sprayer, te 
width of which is 8 ft. For use in places inaccessible to the 
wagon, two hand-spraying nozzles are provided. Under the 


1 
y 1s 





platform of the wagon jis a tank into which the condensed water 
from the heating coil is precipitated. When the vehicle 1s not 
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being used for tar spraying purposes, the sprayer can be raised 
by means of lifting gear provided. 

“Several types of steam wagon (including one with a three-way 
tipping body) of a well-known name, were also shown on the 
stand of Fodens, Ltd., of Elworth Works, Sandbach, Cheshire, 
and Messrs. Richard Garrett & Sons, Ltd., of Leiston Works, 
Leiston, Suffolk. Altogether, with those named and others, 
steam wagons, which may be regarded as useful outlets for 
coke, were very well represented. 

‘* ELECTRON.” 


“Electron ’’ is a metal only 60 p.ct. of the weight of 
aluminium, and offers at the same time remarkable strength. 
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Sterling Metals, Ltd., are electron casting specialists, of 
Foleshill, Coventry; and they quote the following to illustrate 
the tensile strength of the metal: Extensions, 16 to 28 tons to 
the square inch; sand castings, average 1o tons to the square 
inch; and chill castings, average 15 tons to the square inch. 
The general trade name “ Electron” is given to a group of 
alloys based chiefly on magnesium; and it possesses great ad- 
vantages, of course, in connection with articles in which light- 
ness is a prime consideration. In appearance it resembles 
aluminium, but without its bluish tint; and it can be polished 
to a very high and brilliant finish. 

Incomplete as is this record, sufficient has been set down to 
indicate the trend and scope of the exhibits. 











GASHOLDER INAUGURATION AT WASHWOOUD HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 





THE Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Ald. Percival Bower) formally inaugurated, on Thursday last, in the 
presence of a representative assembly, the first of the two new gasholders at the Corporation Gas-Works 
at Washwood Heath, Birmingham, 


The party included Alderman J. H. Lloyd, the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (who has been re-elected to the chairman- 
ship), many members of the City Council, most of the mem- 
bers of the Gas Committee, Mr. A. W. Smith (General Manager 
and Secretary of the Gas Department), and Mr. J. Foster 
(Engineer-in-Chief). 

The party assembled in the valve station adjoining the holder. 

\lderman Lioyp made 
works development scheme. 


an interesting statement concerning the 
rhe land at Washwood Heath, he said, 
was purchased as a site for new gas-works twelve years ago, for the 
need for additional plant had then become apparent. In the history of 
the Birmingham Gas Department that occasion was one of consider- 
able importance, and with the development of the undertaking it was 
essential that adequate gas storage accommodation should be provided. 
rhe present scheme had involved the diversion of a stream, and this 
cost, together with the estimated cost of the holders (the construction 
of which was sanctioned in 1922), was £347,055. 
estimated outlay 


There was also an 
of £54,000 for a new trunk main from Nechells 
Works to Erdington, which would ultimately be fed from the-two 
new holders. Owing to reductions in cost of iron and steelwork and 
other materials, there would be a substantial saving on that estimated 
cost. Three years ago the Gas Committee reported to the Council 
that expenditure on the new manufacturing plant to be erected at 
Washwood Heath would probably be commenced during 1923. ‘The 
fact that it had not yet to start upon that new gas- 
works plant was not due to any diminution in the demand for gas. 


a‘ 


been necessary 


rhe consumption each year showed a progressive increase. ‘The total 
ity of gas sent out in the year ended March, 1y22, was 10,264 
ns, in the year ended March, 1925, 12,660 millions, and in 





< months ended September last the consumption of gas showed 
increase of 6 p.ct. compared with the corresponding period of last 


year, They had been enabled to defer commencing upon the new 
works by the increased efficiency obtained by the engineering staff 


from the reconstructed manufacturing plant at the existing works. 
This would be more adequately realized when it: was stated that in 
the twelve months ended March, 1922, they made 13,073 c.ft. of gas 
per ton of coal, whereas in the twelve months ended March, 1925, they 


produced 15,016 c.ft. per ton, or, in the new method of comparison 
vhich 1 : : : 

Which brought in quality as well as volume, they produced in 1922 
65 therms per ton of coal, and in 1925 71 therms per ton. 


They were 
the current twelve 
however, was such that it 
comnencenie 1 


hoping to improve upon this figure months. 
would be 


Heath 


creased demand for gas, 


Necessary to consider the upon the Washwood 





| 
| 
| 


manufacturing plant early in 1927; and the Council’s sanction fot 
that expenditure would be sought in due course. As to the storage 
capacity of the Department, Alderman Lloyd stated that at the present 
time it was 39 million c.ft., whereas a safe working margin was 
always considered to be the maximum daily demand for gas. ‘The 
maximum daily output in Birmingham, reached a year or two ago 
was 56 million c.ft. The two new holders, as at present constructed 
with three lifts, would give a further 12 million c.ft., and in due 
course those holders would be extended by another two lifts to give 
a capacity of 10 million c.ft. each, or 20 millions in all. This in- 
creased storage would enable them more oonveniently to handle their 
make of gas, particularly during week-ends, and utilize the full manu- 
facturing capacity of the existing plant. It would 
possible for them to carry out repairs which were needed 





also render it 


to the other 


gasholders, and which could not be done at the pres time because 
the storage could not be spared. Contracts such as these naturally 


meant a very anxious time for those responsible; and the Engineer- 
in-Chief (Mr. Foster) was to be congratulated upon the successful 
way in which the work had been performed. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] The 
Committee’s one regret was that tio fatal accidents had occurred 
to men employed by the contractors during the construction. 


The Lord Mayor was then invited to turn on the valve to per- 
mit the gas to flow into the holder. 

The Lorp Mayor remarked that 
gas industry was a dying industry. 
plete answer to such a suggestion. 


that the 
ew holders gave a com- 


some people suggested 
The two n 
“ 


I have never, with my associates 


on the Electric Supply Committee,’’ said the Lord Mayor, **sub- 
scribed to the view that the interests of the two Departments (gas 
and electric supply) are necessarily antagonistic. [ do not believe it. 


In an age like the 
such a 


present, with scientific ce ts going on at 
rapid pace, it is apparent that there is plenty of 
both gas and electricity, and that while they are working in friendly 
rivalry they can fulfil their objects in supplying the requirements of 
industry and domestic life.”’ It was singularly appropriate, the Lord 
Mayor added, that in attaining its jubilee of municipal ownership the 
Birmingham Gas Department should be putting into operation wh 

he believed to be the largest twin gasholders in Europe. 
of the Birmingham Gas Department had been steady and continuous. 
At that date the gas-works were situate in Gas Street, and were 
owned by Mr. John Gosling, who eventually 
the Birmingham Gas Light and Coke Company. Only one gasholdet 
was erected at that time, and it had a capacity of 55,000 c.ft. When 
the two new holders were in operation, the storage on thi 
Birmingham 


velopmen 


scope for 


The growth 


sold the business to 


total 


works would be roximately 51 million c.ft. He 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MODEL, 


SHOWING LAYOUT OF PROPOSED NEW 


GAS-WORKS AT WASHWOOD HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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warmly congratulated Alderman Lloyd upon his reappointment as | Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., of Hunslet, Leeds. They are oj 
Chairman of the Gas Committee. telescopic design, with three lifts, and each will have a , pacity 
As souvenirs of this most interesting occasion in the history of 6 million c.ft. At a later date, however, it is proposed to 
of the Department, a beautiful silver salver and a silver cigar- add a further two lifts to each holder, which will male 4 total 
ette box, both suitably inscribed, were presented by the con- storage accommodation for the two holders of 20 million ¢.fj 
tractors (through Alderman Clark, of Chesterfield) to the Lord When this is done, Birmingham will possess the lars takin 
Mayor and Alderman Lloyd respectively. gasholders in Europe. , 
The recipients suitably acknowledged the gifts; and to the The weight of the steel used to construct the telescopic bell 
Lord Mayor a vote of thanks was passed on the motion of | of each holder is approximately 1000 tons. The columns and Mz 
Alderman Lloyd, seconded by Alderman Gregory, a veteran | guide framing weigh about a similar amount, makin; total for tl 
trade union official. : : ; ? of over 4000 tons of steel used on the work. The thickness of mitte 
With the Lord Mayor's reply, the interesting proceedings ter- | the steel plates of the crown of each holder varies from = in — 
minated, and the party then inspected the new holder. at the curb down to 3 in. The side sheeting, generally. is sass ing. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORK. over 4 in. thick. The present height of the holder now being ro Pp 
In view of the rapid development of the City of Birming- | put into operation is approximately 136 ft. from the tank to the ordir 
ham, and its corresponding demands upon the resources of the | top of the column girder; but when the two further lifts have dit 
Department, the Gas Committee purchased in 1913 a piece of | been added, the height will be about 220 ft. = 
land containing approximately 34 acres at Washwood Heath, The inlet mains to the holders are 36 in. in diam and — 
for the erection at a future date of another gas-works. Al- | the outlet 48 in. The mains are piaced opposite to ea ther Pedl 
though it is not yet necessary to construct gas manufacturing | in the tanks, and not side by side as is usually done. The visit 
plant at Washwood Heath, it became essential that further | new method is to ensure the good mixing of the gas before it 
gas storage accommodation should be provided; and the gas- | is sént out on the district. These mains are fitted with two Le 
holder put into operation is the first item of plant to be laid | motor-driven syphon pumps, supplied by Messrs. Joseph Evans the | 
down on the site of the new works. | & Sons, of Wolverhampton. was 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF FIRST COMPLETED GASHOLDER INFLATED WITH AIR DURING TEST. ‘le, 
The City Council’s approval for the necessary borrowing of | GOVERNOR AND Booster HOUSE. “e 
the money required for drainage of the lafid, the building of , Pe ack 
the holders wad tanks, as well as the cost of laying a new trunk | A atta and booster house, built by Messrs. Maddocks & i 
main from the Nechells Gas-Works to Erdington, was given in Walford, of Birmingham, has been erected in close tiger = 
March, 1922; and the first sod was cut on the site of the holders | © the holders, and Contaiis the necessary apparatus wien As 
in February, 1923, by the Chairman of the Gas Committee | ™ost up-to-date character. The two electrically-driven boosters ted 
(Alderman J. H. Lloyd). Since that date the work of construc- | @T of the Bryan-Donkin type, made by the Bryan Donkin —_ Sout 
tion has been pushed forward as rapidly as possible. pany, Ltd., of Chesterfield; each being capable of rw War 
Saeiis 1 million c.ft. of gas per hour. The booster plant is for distr r 
ANKS. | bution purposes, and will be used for maintaining the gas pres- the . 
The tanks of the gasholders were built by Messrs. Harold sures at an adequate level in the Sutton Coldfield, Acocks Green, beca 
Arnold & Sons, Ltd., of Doncaster. They are of the mass con- | and intervening districts. Until the carbonizing plant is in- Had 
crete type, reinforced with mild-steel rings; and each has a | cgtalled at the new works at Washwood Heath, these boosters gas 
diameter of 254 ft. 3 in., and a depth of 45 ft. The thickness will, in addition, be utilized for pumping the gas into th Mr. 
of the walls at the bottom is 4 ft. 6 in., tapering to 3 ft. at the | holders. M 
top. The water content of each tank is 10 million gallons. | O ci. d ee men 
The construction of the tanks necessitated the excavation of Be eg Seep ceeure = sang eo ee pre thou 
aabitonthar ares ee +s i Donkin diaphragm governors have been installed for regulating , 
practically 170,000 tons of soil. In the mixing of the concrete, e Rate res pee he holders or | 
re th: c ; sad ‘ sof ¥ the pressures in the districts to which the gas from the h r 
more than 4500 tons of ceiment and 30,000 tons of sand and adil he dictviketed. Provicios has alec been wade for a fale . 
gravel were used. In addition, some 20,000 tons of clay puddle | 7. A actatind a later date to 
were employed as a precautionary measure to stop leaks which gin. inwgrenure governor to be imepated at a tater ¢ been the 
uistee occur thecutts the walle. ; supply through the Bromford district. All the valves have Dé hon: 
ght occur through the walls. pe, ; shhh > verandah of | the 
arranged centrally, and are situated in the verandah % the 
Ho.pers. governor house. The valves were made by Messrs. Westwood & gest 
The construction of the holders was entrusted to Messrs. | Wrights, Ltd., of Brierley Hill. He 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





THE Two-Hundred and Second Quarterly Meeting of the Institution was held in the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, on Friday, the 6th inst., under the Presidency of Mr. F. H. ROBINSON, of Harrogate. 


VisIT TO THE GAS METER TESTING STATION. 

Manchester possesses one of the finest buildings in the country 
for the testing of gas meters. It is under the control of a Com- 
mittee of the City Justices, with Mr. H. N. Barrow as Chair- 
man. Mr. Barrow is an*enthusiast in this matter of meter test- 
ing. Accordingly, he and his colleagues invited the Institution 
to pay a visit to the testing station before beginning their 
ordinary business. To add to the interest of the visit, there was 
a special exhibition of various types of gas meters, lent for the 
occasion by manufacturers. Mr. Barrow, accompanied by two 
members of the Justices’ Committee (Messrs. Hesketh and 
Pedlebury) and Mr. Bell (Clerk to the City Justices) gave the 
visitors a cordial welcome. 

LUNCHEON. 

Leaving the meter testing station, the members repaired to 
the Midland Hotel for luncheon. Mr. Robinson presided, and 
was supported by the Lord Mayor of the city (Alderman F. J. 
West), several ex-Presidents, and the Secretary (Mr. W. Roger- 
son). Mr. Barrow and his colleagues were guests. 

The PRESIDENT expressed pleasure at having the Lord Mayor with 
them. 

The Lorp Mayor, who was received with cheers, addressed the 
company as “ fellow members,’’ and reminded the President that he 
was there by right, having been elected as an honorary member some 
months ago. He thanked the meeting for the kindly welcome ac- 
corded him. He felt he was among friends and colleagues in the gas 
industry. 

The PRESIDENT voiced the feeling of the gathering by offering hearty 
congratulations to Alderman West on the markedly successful way 
in which he had discharged his duties as Lord Mayor during the 
municipal year then drawing to a close. The President also expressed 
the Institution’s appreciation of the courtesy of Mr. Barrow and his 
colleagues in permitting the gas engineers to inspect the testing 
station, and for so hospitably entertaining them. He moved a vote 
of thanks to the Gas Meter Testing Committee. 

This was seconded by Mr. T. Bansury Batt (Rochdale), and passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Barrow appropriately acknowledged the compliment. He re- 
garded the authoritative testing of meters as essential to the full con- 
fidence of the gas consumer. The Manchester testing station he re- 
garded as the finest of its kind in Great Britain. 


Business MEETING. 


The business was then proceeded with. The minutes of the 

previous meeting, at Harrogate, were taken as read. 
APPOINTMENT OF SCRUTINEERS. 

Mr. C. Diamond (Bury) and Mr. E. Sutton (Ramsbottom) 
were appointed Scrutineers of the voting papers. 

New MEMBERS. ' 

The following new members were formally introduced, and 
were heartily welcomed by the President : 

Mr. Harry Watson Dean, Engineer and Manager, Padiham. 
Mr. Raymond Prince, Manager, Heywood. 

Mr. J. E. Holliday, Manager and Secretary, Otley. 

Mr. James Riley, Jun., Manager, Rossendale. 

Mr. Albert Cook, Engineer and Manager, Warrington. 

Mr. Harold Shewring, Engineer and Manager, Rochdale. 

PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates in the Higher Grade in Gas Engineering were 
presented by the President to the following successful students : 
Messrs. Thomas Howarth, Oswaldtwistle; Robert Douglas, 
Workington ; Thos. Ed. Parry, Sheffield; H. H. Thomas, 
Liverpool ; L. W. Harrison, Worsbro Dale, near Barnsley; J. A. 
Jackson, Great Lever, Bolton; and E. J. Maycock, Pendleton. 


New Honorary MEMBERS. 


‘\s recommended by the Committee, the following were elec- 
ted honorary members of the Institution : Messrs. John Booth, 
Southport; T. Banbury Ball, Rochdale; and W. S. Haddock, 
Wat rington. 9 

The PRESIDENT, moving their election, said Mr. Booth was 
the only one left of the original founders of the Institution. He 
Secame a member so long ago as 1870. As to Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Haddock, they had both retired from the active management of 
gas undertakings, and were Past Presidents of the Institution. 
Mr. Ball had been Treasurer for many years. 

Mr. G. S. Frit (Runcorn), seconding, said the three gentle- 
men named had all done the Institution good service. He 
thought they could not put forward three more suitable names 
for the honour. 

lhe resolution was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Bat said he was greatly indebted to the Committee for 
the compliment they had paid him, in recommending him for 
honorary membership ; and he thanked the members present for 
the generous response they had given to the Committee’s sug- 
sestion. It was now 43 years since he joined the Institution. 
He had pleasant memories of many meetings in the past; and 








it was a source of gratification to have the right to attend the 
meetings in the future, which he hoped to do. 

Mr. Happock thanked the meeting for the honour conferred 
upon him. He feared he had not done all he might to deserve 
it. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR INTERNAL FITTINGS. 
Resumed Discussion on the Paper by Mr. W. B. McLusky, of 
Halifax—see * Journal” for May 27, 1925, p. 602. 

The meeting then resumed discussion on the paper read by 
Mr. W. B. McLusky, of Halifax, at the Harrogate meeting, in 
May last, on ‘‘Specifications for Internal Fittings.’’ 

Mr. MoLusky gave a résumé of his paper, and opened the 
discussion as foilows: 

The gas authority may specify the size and material of the 
pipe and fittings thereof, which are to be laid by the consumer 
on his own premises . . . in order to ensure a satisfactory supply 
of gas ... either in the first instance or on the occasion of any 
renewal—or, as expressed in the Statutory Rules and Orders of 
the Board of Trade, in connection with a new or substituted 
pipe. The words ‘*‘ having regard to the maximum consump- 
tion of gas on the premises at any one time”’ are another valu- 
able addition incorporated in the standard clauses. This latter 
clause is second in importance only to those which provide regu- 
lations for dealing with pipes or fittings in a dangerous condition 
and for preventing accident and the misuse of gas. Clauses 10 
and 11 of the Halifax Corporation Act, 1882, provide penalties 
to be imposed upon every person supplied with gas, ‘‘ who shall 
suffer any meter service pipe, or other gas fittings, to be out of 
repair. The Corporation may repair any such meter service 
pipe or fitting, and the expenses of such repair shall be repaid 
to them by the person allowing the same to be out of repair.”’ 
Power to compel repairs is now provided, for the first time, in 
the standard clauses of the Board of Trade. My only complaint 
regarding the standard clause is its limitations; it does not go 
far enough. It allows three days or such longer period as may 
be specified for carrying out the work of repair. 

When there is any suspicion of danger, the gas supply should, 
of course, be cut off at once, and remain off until the damage 
is repaired. © Mr. Halkett and Mr. Copp agreed, at our last 
meeting, that the walls of pipes were in their experience re- 
liable. I agree, too. It is the tawdry fitting, the coupling 
that is not just tight, and the joint that is not well made which 
not only cause the little irritating and continuous escapes of gas, 
but also in some cases contribute to accidents. I do not sug- 
gest that the volume of leakage found at the taps of cookers and 
was fires is large; but our tests prove that the very best makers 
of the very best appliances in this country have not been able 
to prevent the issue of taps that were not tight. The mixture of 
metal used in the composition of brass is of first importance. 
After that the work of manufacture should be able to compass 
the production of a gas-tight fitting. Defective fittings are a 
nuisance and a menace to the gas industry. The public will 
never be impressed by our engineering achievements if the work 
we do for them in their houses and business premises results in 
the pollution of the atmosphere by escaping gas. Escapes that 
appear trifling, even at 10 in. water-column pressure, represent 
a tremendous loss of gas in the aggregate; and if care is not 
exercised in the testing of every pipe, appliance, and fitting, 
the loss by leakage within the consumers’ premises will repre- 
sent one-eighth of the total volume of, gas unaccounted for be- 
tween the station meter and the consumers’ meter outlets. 
This discussion will, I feel sure, elicit useful particulars and in- 
formation on these points. 

The size, nature, strength of materials, and the mode of 
fixing are all important; but every specification must pro- 
vide ‘‘ safety first,’? and an abundant supply of gas for the 
consumer at the moment of maximum demand—maximum in 
his premises; maximum in the street in which he wants the 
supply ; and maximum at the moment when every other con- 
sumer in the town or district is drawing his maximum supply. 


Discussion. 

Mr. A. E. Morrram (Ossett) said the had no intention of criticizing 
Mr. McLusky’s views; he felt more inclined to substantiate what the 
reader of the paper had said. It was twenty years since he heard a 
paper on the same subject at Halifax, and he recalled the discussion 
on it. It was rather strange to have a Halifax man now to draw at- 
tention to the same subject. In the meantime, they had been thinking 
mainly of other things—the putting in of new retorts, &c., and had 
not given the attention they should to this question of distribution, 
It seemed extraordinary to him that so few towns could be named 
as having got the power from Parliament to specify necessary fittings. 
Possibly there were towns that did not occur to one for the moment 
which had done good work in this respect; but still, taking them 
all together, it would be difficult to find a good percentage of towns 
that had done what they ought in this respect. Perhaps the reason 
was that they had not the power; but this could easily be remedied 
by going for an Order. If, however, they did not do this, he did 
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not see why small undertakings need wait. Arrangements might be 
made with local plumbers; and everyone would gain thereby. For 
twenty years he had done this in his district, and they had never had 
the slightest trouble. He intended to keep on doing as he had done, 
and to get further powers at the first opportunity. It was true that 
one sometimes saw abominable gas fittings. On this point he thought 
they ought to take steps to convince the manufacturers of the import- 
ance of producing suitable fittings. 

Mr. H. Davies (Chesterfield) said he hoped the meeting would not 
allow it to go forth that they were out for the wholesale condemnation 
of gas fittings. They had a remedy in their own hands—at least, to 
a large extent. In Chesterfield the Corporation supervised the fit- 
tings; and so they had the control in their own hands. ‘They could 
secure the right material, if they wished; and they did wish. They 
saw that the fittings were of the right kind. ‘The question of giving 
notice by consumers when leaving premises was a very important 
matter. They were proposing to a get a clause insisting on all those 
notices being in writing. As to the question of safe distances between 
gas and electricity supplies, it was, of course, important that the two 
services should be sufficiently separated. A good deal of trouble had 
been caused because this had not been done. Let them see if it were 
not possible to have some arrangement by which the electricians 
did not carry their pipes near the gas pipes. 

Mr. C. S. Suartey (Leeds) agreed that one of the causes of trouble 
in gas undertakings was bad gas fittings. The most interesting part 
of a gas engineer’s life was the works. ‘Touching the competition 
with electricity, he contrasted the prices at which gas and electricity 
could be produced. He quoted the prices ruling in Leeds; adding 
that if the gas folk put their house in order, and asked proper prices, 
they would be able to compete with electricity. It was for them to 
be up and beat their competitor at every turn. 

Mr. Suapwocr said they were suffering from the legacy of the past 
very keenly, and particularly by having come up against such com- 
petition as they had never dreamt of when gas fittings were first in- 
stalled. The best advertisement for gas was to satisfy the consumer. 

Mr. W. Buckiry (Manchester) agreed with other speakers as to 
trouble being caused by bad fittings. As to the old-fashioned sliding 
chandeliers, the Gas Department of Manchester would no longer allow 
them to be installed. 

Mr. R. E. Gipson (Liverpool) said the competition between gas and 
All the same they did not fear it, if it 
were carried out on fair lines. The methods of work adopted by the 
electricity people did not commend themselves to him; but it seemed 
that gas people would have to adopt similar metheds, in’ order to 
compete with their electrical friends. The attacks of electricity were 
difficult to rebut. It was for the gas undertakings to give the best 
possible service to their consumers. It was most important that they 
should put good material and good workmanship into, all their work. 
Shoddy burners were a nuisance, but it was difficult to stop their use. 

Mr. J. Bripce (Elland) submitted that a good carrying out of the 
work after specifications had been prepared was essential. Too often, 
he believed, this work was done in a haphazard way. As to the plum- 
bers, he held there was no need for friction with them. Every gas 
undertaking had it in its own hands to create a competent mainten- 
ance staff of men, trained in the way they wanted them trained. 
He agreed with Mr. Mottram that too much attention had been be- 
stowed on the works in the past, to the neglect of other matters quite 
as important. 

Mr. J. H. Breartey (Southport) suggested that the regulations 
might very usefully be condensed. ‘To him the marvel was that six 
pages should be used when one clause would do. 

Mr. G. S. Frrrm (Runcorn) reminded the meeting that a Committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers had been formed, in conjunction 
with the National Gas Council; and this Committee were conferring 
with a Department of the Board of ‘Trade on matters affecting the 
gas industry. The interests of gas manufacturers were being care- 
fully watched. At Runcorn, the Gas Company had for many years 
been carrying out the regulations now brought forward. They em- 
ployed no gasfitters outside their own staff. They gave good service, 
putting fittings in at cost. People came to them for information; and 
they were always out for®business. “Phey had a small showroom at 
Runcorn, and were doing a big business there. ‘‘ Give good service, 
and you do not need rules.”’ 

The Presrpenr said there seemed to be some desire to have a fair 
standard set of regulations, so that they could work with something 
like uniformity. They ought to have power to deal with internal 
fittings, to prevent leakage and wasteful use of gas and shoddy fit- 
tings. They might come to some arrangement whereby they could 
get the needful authority from the Board of Trade. At Harrogate, 
the Gas Company secured certain powers in their Order last year, and 
without any question from the Corporation. For years they had had 
their regulations, although in keen competition with the Corporation. 

Mr. McLusky said he agreed that, after all, the best thing was 
to get on with the job. They must, however, have rules for them- 
selves as well as for their customers. They must have a standard. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Brearley, he said the makers of the 
** Urastone ”’ flue pipes and fittings used to connect gas fires to exist- 
ing chimneys in Halifax are Cellactite Works, Ltd., Higham, Kent, 
whose London office is at 296-302, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

On the motion of Mr. R. H. Ginman (Leek), seconded by 
Mr. C. W. Warp (Wakefield), hearty thanks were tendered to 
Mr. McLusky for his paper. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

‘The Scrutineers reported that Mr. C.-S. Shapley had been 
unanimously elected President for the next vear. For Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. R. H. Ginman and Mr. W. B. McLusky had 
been chosen. Mr. Banbury Ball had retired from the office of 
Treasurer; and Mr. Rogerson had been appointed to the com- 


electricity was very keen. 


Mr. C. W. Ward, and Mr. E. Astbury had been elected mem. 
bers of the Committee. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
Attention was called to the special claims of the Leeds Unj- 
versity upon the generosity of all who were engaged in tl 


2 ec Sas 
industry. It was stated that some persons and firms wer 
contributing to the fund for the benefit of the University: anq 


the question arose as to what the Institution could do, 
The PRESIDENT said the matter had not yet been before the 
Committee. He suggested they leave it to the Commitice to 


consider; and if the Committee decided to recommend {hy 


Institution to do anything, it would be brought before the nex; 
meeting. 





THE “ GASLECTRIC ” WASHER. 


An interesting section of the Gas Exhibit at Wembley was 
the model home laundry; and perhaps the most striking featur 
of this was the gas-heated electric ironing machine shown 
in almost continuous operation, giving practical demonsira- 
tion of the efficacy of the electric labour-saving machine, 
This prominent display of an electrically-operated machine in 
the Gas Exhibit showed a refreshing breadth of view on the 
part of those responsible for the selection of apparatus fo 
exhibition purposes; but the fact that the machine was gas- 
heated, and consumed, in value, much more gas than cle 
tricity, was the raison d’ étre which no doubt prompted th 
Gas Exhibit Committee’s approval. Similar breadth of vision 
and approval, on the part of the gas industry as a whole, may 
therefore be extended to a new piece of gas-consuming ap- 
paratus in the form of the ‘‘ Gaslectric’’ domestic washing 
machine, recently introduced by Messrs. T. Balmforth & Co., 
Ltd., of Luton. 




















The ‘‘ Gaslectric’’ Washing Machine. 
Showing the ‘‘ Thermecon " gas heater and belt drive (guard removed). 


Electric washing machines are mainly of American origin, 
and are almost invariably devoid of heating facilities, a featur 
which in this country is considered necessary in order to main- 
tain the coveted whiteness and purity of linen and cotton 
articles for personal and household use. For this reason, as 
well as the relatively high price (445 to £60), the American 
power washer has failed to attract the British housewile, 
though it is stated that in the U.S.A. these machines sell al 
the rate of over 500,000 per annum (American Washing 
Machine Association Report). Realizing the great potentiali- 
ties of an efficient gas-heated, low-priced power washer in this 
country, Messrs. Balmforth have concentrated upon the prob- 
lem of reducing production cost to the minimum; and, by 
eliminating all unessential detail, and by simplifying construc 
tion and assembly, have succeeded in producing a machine 0! 
proved utility and sound engineering design which sells at 4 
price less than half that of any American machine of its class. 

A feature of the ‘‘ Gaslectric ’? washer is the bronze and 
stainless-steel speed-reducing gear, which runs immers d in 
the soapy washing liquor, and needs no other lubrication, 
thus entirely eliminating -the risk of failure due to lack 0 
skilled attention. The capacity of the No, 1 machine 1s 0m 
full-sized blanket, or four sheets, or the equivalent in smaller 
articles. Fitted with an enclosed motor to suit any voltage, 
this machine, shown in operation, should make an attractive 
‘live’? exhibit in any gas showroom. The ‘‘ Gaslectric 
washer is fully patented, and the makers state that they ¢4” 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 





AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING. 
THE Autumn General Meeting of the Society was held last Thursday, at the Hotet Cecil, Strand, London, 
W.C. At the luncheon which preceded the business meeting, the Right Hon. Sir ALFRED MOND, 


Bart., M.P. (the President), occupied the chair. 


By his side was seated Mr. B. B. Waller (the Chairman 


of the Council) ; and with them at the top table were Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Prof. Arthur Smithells, 
C.M.G., Mr. P. G. Waller, Alderman Fred J. West, C.B.E., Mr. H. M. Thornton, Mr. F. J. Gould, Sir 
Robert Hadfield, Bart., Mr. F. C. Tilley, Mr. Samuel Cutler, Mr. P. F. Holmes, Mr. Cyril G. Davis, Mr. 
Charles Clare, Mr. J. W. Broadhead, Mr. J. Conway Davis, Mr. R. J. Milbourne, and Mr. Arthur L. Griffith. 


After the luncheon, the PRESIDENT submitted the toast of “ His 
Majesty the King ;” and this was followed by speeches having 
an important bearing upon present-day affairs. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. B. B. WALLER remarked that it was not customary for the 
Society at the autumn gathering to prepare a formal toast list for the 
luncheon; but there was one toast which they invariably liked to 
have proposed, and which was always received with acclamation. It 
was the toast of ‘‘ The President.”” The Society were very justly 
proud of their Presidents; in having Sir Alfred Mond in the chair at 
the present time he considered they were very happily placed. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] Not only had the President a keen desire for social 
betterment and welfare, but they knew that he was scientifically and 
intimately associated with the great industry with which the members 
of the Society were concerned. From time to time rumours were 
heard of a flourishing competitive industry being subsidized by the 
State; and one read in the papers of huge grants to be made by an 
already Gverburdened Exchequer for improved processes for the con- 
servation of coal. Their President realized—and scientific investiga- 
tion had demonstrated without a shadow of doubt—that the gas 
industry offered a means vastly superior to any other for the con- 
servation of coal, and the supply of light, heat, and power to the 
community. He ventured to suggest that in their President they had 
a champion who would safeguard their interests if at any time those 
interests should be assailed. 


AMAZING GROWTH OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 

The PRESIDENT, in response, said Mr. Waller was quite right 
when he pointed out the importance of the gas industry to the com- 
munity. It was one of the factors of modern life that they were apt 
to forget the existence of things to which they were accustomed; 
while anything new that was proposed was hailed as miraculous. 
The result was that the gas industry, which had existed for over 
a century, had become so commonplace that people too often 
overlooked its importance, its development, and its functions. It was 
therefore worth while to recall the amazing growth of the gas 
industry—which he remembered as being doomed periodically to 
extinction. Between 1903 and 1924 there was a growth in the con- 
sumption of gas from 160,000 million c.ft. to 274,000 million ¢.ft.— 
an increase in twenty years of more than 70 p.ct. When they realized 
what this meant in capital outlay for plant both for manufacture and 
distribution, in coal consumption, in labour employed, the gigantic 
character of the industry became apparent. He was glad to see that 
the gas industry had taken steps to make the general public acquainted 
with the leading facts regarding the industry in a series of adver- 
tisements so striking that even he had not been able to escape 
noticing them. [Laughter.] They could not repeat the true facts 
too often, at a time when anything new was hailed as being the 
saviour of the world. For instance, a great deal was heard about low- 
temperature carbonization. Well, the gas industry had been car- 
bonizing at low temperatures ever since it came into existence. So 
had the recovery coke-oven industry and others. Therefore, when 
people spoke about these ‘* new developments,’’ what they were 
in reality referring to were modifications of existing processes which 
might or might not have their value, but which yet needed to be 
demonstrated as commercial successes after a great many costly 
efforts had been made. With regard to electricity, this had a legiti- 
mate field of enterprise and development which nobody connected 
with the gas industry would grudge it; but it could not claim to 
be an economic method of heating, for instance. Some people thought 
electr City was summed up ‘in coal, and had an idea that, if an elec- 
ricity generating station was erected at the coal-pit, they would get 
all the ir power and heat for nothing. If the world were only as rosy 
as that, it would be an easier place; but there were many intermediate 
stages between the time when the coal reached the generating station 
anc the time when the current reached the ultimate consumer. A 
wd aan wad ae ae from the burning of coal for generating elec- 
= mid walt ee over long distances enormous capital 

ses would be involved. This being so, there was no short cut 








- the I illennium by talking about super-power stations. He did not 
— hinge ae but it Was even worse to encourage with false 
aoe on echnical matters, it seemed that the less people under- 
* hiacece P ey meant, the more ready they were to explain the 
aa an a particular course. It was necessary to be sober in 
prop Brreg <, and whatever advantages were to be gained by the 


Short eyt 


- which he had referred, they could not be regarded ag 
to the solving of industrial difficulties or to the millennium. 


THE STATE AND INDUSTRY. 


The S ate 


vie ‘ ought to have an even keel’ as regards the industries. It 
a no rio Hf 

“elie right to assist one at the expense of another. [‘* Hear, 
; ~ toll. As a matter of fact, the less the State interfered with in- 
ustr the better. 


The taxpayer could invest his money a great 


deal hotter P ° ° 

aay than the State could do it for him. This could be applied 

ie fence anv country. The State investment in the dye industry, 
r instance. ) } 


had not been a very brilliant success; while the inyest- 





ments the State made in industry during the war had also not proved 
on the whole enormously successful. This was quite natural, because, 
after all, industry required a great deal of individual and personal 
knowledge; and therefore one could not expect an inexpert body to 
possess the judgment which was always needed. For these reasons, 
he hoped they would not proceed on the lines of State interference 
and State spending of money. What the State could do, and what 
it so frequently did not do, was not to get in the way of industry. The 
developments in gas and electricity had been hampered by legislation 
and State interference. When they thought of the fight the gas 
industry fought some time ago, to get put on a more modern and 
rational heat unit basis, they had an instance of how much industry 
was liable to be held back by unneeded State interference. 


THE COAL COMMISSION AND THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION. 


Of course, the raw material of the gas industry was coal; and he 
had therefore no doubt the industry would be deeply interested in the 
report of the Coal Commission. He did not envy the Commission 
their position or their responsibility. If any industry had been “ re- 
ported on to death,” it was the coal industry. More Commissions 
had sat on it than on any other industry he knew of. Cheaper pro- 
duction, enabling coal to be sold at a lower price, was essential for 
the maintenance of industry in every direction; and this could only 
be brought about by the people in the industry having a spirit, not 
of perpetual hostility, but of co-operation. No legislation, no Com- 
missions, no reports could make a man cut more coal at the coal-face 
than he was prepared to cut. It depended fundamentally upon getting 
a spirit into that industry very different from that which had prevailed 
during the last few years. He thought it must be coming to be 
generally recognized that the industry could be made once more what 
it ought to be (because it was a vital and key industry of the 
country), a paying proposition. He was still a believer that a round- 
table conference, at which all previous suggestions and proposals 
were treated as though they did not exist, and a frank and free dis- 
cussion would take place, would be the best solution of the troubles 
of that very important and much harassed industry. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


He was glad to note that Mr. Waller, in the contribution which 
would be submitted by him at the business meeting a little later on, 
had taken the trouble to put on paper, in very concise form, many of 
the ideas which he (the President) had been endeavouring to advo- 
cate on the platform throughout this country. It was a great 
encouragement to anyone situated as he was to find that industrial 
friends were thinking the same, because, after all, it was those 
engaged in industry who would finally have to carry into practice 
the general principles of a new psychology of industrial affairs. He 
called it a ‘‘ new psychology,’’ and he thought rightly so. It followed 
from a realization of the change which was bound to come in the 
relationship of those engaged in industry in every capacity. They 
were still burdened with the phraseology of a defunct epoch. He 
still read about ‘* employers and employed,”” and about ‘‘ masters and 
men,’? whereas they knew that they were all ‘‘ employed.’’ Practi- 
cally all their concerns to-day were run by Boards of Directors, who 
were just as much employed as the man who was shovelling coal. 
All these phrases had no longer any meaning; the true phrase to-day 
was ‘co-workers in industry.”” They were co-workers in different 
capacities and at different salaries, but all dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the industry for their remuneration or reward, whatever it 
might be. They must have a new psychology and a new phraseology, 
and then they could look forward to an era of economic and moral 
success in industry far greater than they had yet experienced. There 
were some items which no accountant could put into a balance-sheet, 
and yet which were of enormous importance to industrial prosperity. 
For instance, no one could tell in pounds, shillings, and pence the 
value of willing service, and of the desire of everyone to “ pull his 
weight.’’ Yet they all knew that, in any business, if there was not 
a pulling together, either among the people at the top or in any 
other part of the concern, the most prosperous undertaking could 
be ruined. Therefore it was to the goodwill of those engaged in 
work with them that he attached the greatest importance; and it 


was just this idea that Mr. Waller and some others had in 
mind. Proposals to assure this goodwill were of the utmost value: 
and he would even go one step further than this. He thought 


the time had come when the community would have to put an 
obligation, in some form or another, upon those directing industry 


to carry out these ideas. Pioneers and far-sighted men directing 
labour could not be weighted for ever with the backwash of 
retrograde, short-sighted, or greedy people. If people could not 


manage industry, they would have to get out of it, and find some 
other occupation. - He felt practically certain it would be essential 
to insist in some form on the principle of co-operation—a_ principle 
of necessity to the prosperity of industry—being made compulsory 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. 


Past-PRESIDENTS. 
Alderman Frep J. West remarked that it was a great pleasure to 
him to have the privilege of submitting the toast of ‘‘ Our Past- 
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Presidents.’’ There were with them that day several of these gentle- 
men, who had rendered very distinguished service to the Society, apart 
altogether from what they had done for the industry generally. He 
might name Sir Robert Hadfield, Prof. Smithells; and Sir Arthur 
Duekham, all of whom they honoured for their work, and for. the 
interest they had always taken in the Society. He understood that 
prior engagements had prevented Sir Dugald Clerk and Lord Riddell 
from attending. 
CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL, 

Sir Roperr HapriE.p, in reply, said he felt sure he was expressing 
the opinion of everyone present, in voicing hearty agreement with the 
very wise words that had been uttered by the President. He (the 
speaker) had had the pleasure of writing a letter to ‘‘ The Times ”’ 
about eighteen months ago, in which he pointed out how desirable 
it was for co-operation to take place between those who were com- 
monly termed employers and employed; and this spirit needed speci- 
ally to be brought about during the next six months. They were all 
aware that there might be a very serious crisis in May next. People 
in this country did not like to have things hanging over their heads ; 
they preferred to know what was going to happen. Well, judging 
from what they had seen in the near past, very grave things might 
happen; and it did seem to him that it behoved those who held 
opinions like Sir Alfred Mond and most of those present that day 
to take steps to show that there was good feeling between employer 
and employed. He (the speaker) was sure it existed to-day. When he 
walked round his own works, he had nothing but kind looks and 
good words from the workpeople. One day a man obviously wished 
to say something to him, and, instead of a complaint or anything 
of that kind, it was to tell him that it was his birthday. He thought 
this was a very human touch; and it certainly showed an absence of 
any bitter feeling. At the same time, there were men, though not 
on the employers’ side, who were going about doing the greatest 
possible harm to this great Empire. He thought that when men 
abused the privilege of free speech as Mr. Cook did, it was time to 
prevent it. No one desired to interfere with the proper exercise of 
free speech, and perhaps Mr. Cook did not mean all that he said; 
but if he did mean what he said, the country was in for a disagree- 
able time. Now, what were they going to do? There were Com- 
munists publishing papers—often type-written sheets—which they sold 
for a penny; and in these papers gross misstatements were made. 
He quoted an instance of such misstatements, which had been made 
in connection with his own works, and remarked that it was most 
un-English to publish unfounded assertions of that character. If 
they had to face men of this kind next May, he was afraid there was 
going to be trouble. By all means let them follow Sir Alfred Mond’s 
advice, and try to bring together employers and employed, while there 
was yet time. He often thought that people in this country waited 
too long before taking action. ‘They knew the coal trade was under 
a cloud at present; but surely ways and means could be found of 
bringing about a better state of feeling before the crisis arose next 
May. 

VIEWS IN AMERICA. 
Many of those present would be aware that there had just been issued 
a report compiled by the President of the Federation of British In- 
dustries and the Assistant Director on a visit to the United States 
which was made to ascertain the trade conditions there. They were 
all aware that the trade position in America was very good, but there 
was one special point to which he would like to refer. It was stated 
in the report that one of the biggest buying concerns in the United 
States for general goods had decided upon placing orders to the value 
of $3,000,000; and they thought that, owing to the uncertainty of 
labour matters in England, it would be uscless to attempt to obtain 
substantial supplies from this country, for purchases in which there- 
fore they allocated only $75,000. This should show the Communists 
and others how very undesirable it was to let the idea get abroad that 
this country was out for strikes and stoppages. He firmly believed 
that the majority of the people in this country on both sides wanted 
to work harmoniously and to have co-operation. A good deal could 
be done in this way; and further steps could also be taken to en- 
courage scientific research, and improve their position in that respect. 
He was not so much in favour of Government research as of individual 
research, which was what had made this country. 
father did not ws 
for himself. 


The President's 
wt any Research Association ; he studied matters 
Could one imagine Michael Faraday belonging to a 
Research Association? He did not desire to depreciate the help given 
but he did feel that they should try to follow 
the good old English principle of individual effort and individual re- 
search. [t paid much the best, he was sure, in the long run. 


by the Government ; 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was afterwards held in the hotel—Sir 
ALFRED MoNnpD (the President) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) had received apologies 
for absence from Lord Riddell, Sir Dugald Clerk, Lord Weir, 
Mr. D. Milne Watson, Prof. Harold Dixon, and Alderman 
George ‘Clark. 

Mr. B. B. Water (the Chairman of the Council) read the 
following 

Report of the Chairman of the Council. 


It is customary at our autumn general meeting for the 
Chairman to give a short report on the Society’s work during 
the past six months. 

DeraTHs. 

Since the last report, we have to record with regret the 
deaths of the following members: Mr. Robert Dempster, Mr. 
W. P. Gibbons, and Mr. Herbert Bewlay, who were all well 
known and respected in the gas industry Mr, Gibbons was 


a very old friend of our Society, in which he always 


took a 
great interest. 


He was instrumental in the formation of 





the 
Kireclay Section, and served for some years as a member of 
the Council. 

To this list has now to be added Mr. Albert E. Guest, who, 
although a new member of the Council, popularized himself 
at once with the members. He was a man of sound judgment: 
and his death will be a great loss to the Society. 

[As a mark of respect to those departed, the members ros, 


in their places. | 

Many important subjects have been dealt with during the 
half-vear, and, under the new arrangement, members are now 
kept in touch with the work of the Society through the monthly 
letter after the Council meetings. So I only propose on this 
occasion to refer to a few special matters. 

Mr. Mitne Wartson’s ADpDRESS. 

We are much indebted to our past President, Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, for his very able address at our annual meeting in 
May—* Gas and Electricity, in relation to Unemployment and 
Industrial Depression ’’—a copy of which was sent to every 
member of the House of Commons. This has been followed up 


by another valuable address which he gave as President of the 
National Gas Council at their annual meeting, which was 
widely circulated ; and the British Commercial Gas Association 
have undertaken an important publicity campaign this autumn 
throughout the country, with which we have been very pleased 
to co-operate. 

WEMBLEY. 

The co-operative spirit in the gas industry has been again 
shown by the support given by our members this year to the 
Gas Exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley; 
and, while thanking the members for their generous support, 
I should like to express our thanks to Mr. F. C. Tilley for the 
great interest and trouble he has taken with regard to the 
various exhibits. 

The Cross-Word Competition in connection with the Gas 
Exhibit proved of great interest to visitors; and the entrants 
came from all parts of the country. The prizes were given by 
various members of our Society; and, judging by letters the 
Committee have received from the recipients, they have been 
very much appreciated. 

Fair DEALING. 

One matter which has been under the careful consideration 
of the Council for some time is the question of fair dealing 
between members of the Society. It is felt that from time to 
time friction arises between members; and we are anxious to 
remove such feeling if possible. We have therefore decided 
that, if any member has a grievance against another, and fails 
to settle it by personal negotiation, he can bring the case before 
the Secretary, who will then refer it to the Chairman for the 
time being, who will see if the matter can be settled in a 
friendly way, or, if necessary, refer it to the Council. 

The opinion has been expressed that, if such an arrange- 
ment can be worked satisfactorily, it will greatly strengthen 
our Society. 

EXAMINATION PRIZES. 


The prizes in the City and Guilds of London Examinations 
in Gas-Works Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and Gasfitting 
have been duly awarded and announced in the Technical Press. 
These prizes serve a very useful purpose by stimulating candi- 
dates to attend courses of instruction with a view to improving 
their knowledge, which is afterwards tested by examination; 
and, from letters we have received, it is gratifying to learn 
that the awards are much appreciated by candidates, and 
are very helpful to them in their further courses of study. 

RADIATION LABORATORIES. 

The new Central Research Laboratories of Radiation Limited, 
at Radiation House, Grosvenor Place, S.W., were recently 
opened by Mr. D. Milne Watson. The laboratories will be for 
pure research work; and the Directors of the Company wish 
it to be known that they are open for the development o! 
everything that is good in the gas industry, and that it is their 
intention to assist developments in every way they can. | 

We congratulate the Company on the fine public spirit they 
have shown. 

Coke ComPeErTITIoN. 

The awards for the papers in the Coke Competition (which 
were provided through the generosity of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies) have now been published. The money was allo- 
cated to three sections in the competition ; the first dealing with 
manufacture of coke, the second with preparation, and the third 
with sale, distribution, and use. We are very pleased to note 
that some of the principal awards have been gained by com- 
petitors connected with our Society. id an 

The adjudicating Committee—consisting of Mr. A. W. Smith 
(General Manager of the Birmingham Gas Department), Mr. 
W. B. Leech (Engineer of the Beckton Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company), and Mr. A. F. Bezant (Editor of the * Gas 
Journat ”’)}—in their report congratulate the winners of the 
chief awards upon their meritorious productions, and express 





the opinion that notable contribution has been made to the 
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literature of coke manufacture and disposal, which should be 
incentive and guiding to the gas industry. 

| should like to say that the staff of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies have very generously handed over their prize ol 
£200 to the British Commercial Gas Association. [Applause. | 

Leeps UNIversiry APPEAL. 

We have recently received the appeal from the Leeds Univer- 
sity for support for their Building Extension Fund. The 
University, as you are all aware, is closely connected with the 
gas industry through the Coal Gas and Fuel Industries De- 
partment ; and the valuable work carried on there since its 
establishment has been of great service to our industry. We 
have decided, therefore, to give a donation of twenty guineas 
for five years, making a total contribution of one hundred 
guineas, to that Department; and we feel sure this will meet 
with your approval. 

It is gratifying to note the very generous response which has 
been made to the appeal. 

Tue Society. 

We are pleased to report that the membership of the Society 
is steadily increasing, and, with the formation of a Gas Coal 
Section, we welcome the addition of several important firms. 
The addition to Rule VI. to provide for the new Section, No. 14, 
will be proposed at this meeting. 

In conclusion, I should like to express appreciation of the 
support I have received from my colleagues on the Council in 
the earnest endeavour to further the welfare of our Society. 


SOME PARAGRAPHS OF THE REPORT. 


Mr. WALLER said that, before putting to the meeting the 
motion for the adoption of the report, he would like just to 
touch upon one or two paragraphs. First, with regard to 
their immediate Past President, Mr. Milne Watson. The report 
only alluded briefly to him; but he (the speaker) might en- 
large considerably upon the extraordinarily good work that 
he had done all the time, at every opportunity that occurred, 
to promote the interests of the gas industry. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’*} 
They would doubtless all have read with admiration his recent 
evidence before the Royal Coal Commission. It was certainly 
a very fine piece of work. He might refer also to the services 
of their old friend Mr. Tilley, and the capable and just way in 
which he had dealt with the difficult matter of being responsible 
toa certain extent for the allocations of the exhibits at Wembley, 
in co-operation with the Exhibition Authorities. He devoted a 
large amount of time to this work, with the success that they 
were ali acquainted with. Mr. Waller then explained the para- 
graph in the report relating to fair dealing between members of 
the Society; and he went on to express personal apprecia- 
tion of the admirable research laboratories at Radiation House. 
He said he had been honoured by an invitation to the official 
opening, and would on no account have missed it. It was a 
joy to note the enterprising spirit in which these laboratories 
had been installed, and the manner in which they had been made 
practically public property for the good of the industry. Again, 
he thought they could congratulate themselves upon the fact 
that so many of the prizes in the Coke Competition had been 
taken by representatives of firms who were members of the 
Society. It showed that they were as a Society not lacking in 
brains. 

Mr. F. J. Goutp seconded the adoption of the report, and it 
Was agreed to. 

CoaL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION. 

Mr. R. J. Mirsourne moved that a new Section be added to 
the Society, which was to be No. 14, and was to embrace ‘‘ Con- 
tractors of Coal for Gas Manufacture.’’ He said the Council 
had for several years past considered that the Society was not 
entirely representative of the industry, inasmuch as coal con- 
tractors had not been admitted to membership. Recently they 
had discussed the matter, and had unanimously decided that the 
proposal he now submitted should be put before the meeting 
that day. When they considered that coal was the raw material 
of the industry which they represented, he felt sure the mem- 
bers would fuily support the action of the Council in bringing 
this new Section into being. The coal industry at the present 
time, as Sir Alfred Mond had informed them, and as they were 
all well aware, was passing through a most critical period ; and 
it would undoubtedly strengthen the Society if they had the 
advantage of representation from the coal contractors on the 
Council. It might perhaps have been more appropriate -to 
humber this Section ‘* 13,’’ instead of ‘‘ 14,” seeing the trying 
times the industry ‘had had to face, and no doubt still had to 
face. Ie trusted the members would unanimously adopt the 
proposal. The Council had thought that it would be advis- 
able to restrict to twelve the number of coal contractors to be 
admitted into this Section—feeling that this number would be 
fully representative of the industry, so far as gas was concerned. 

Mr. J. W. Broapurap, seconding, remarked that the matter 
had been very carefully considered by the Council and a Sub- 
Committee, ~ ‘ : 

fhe proposition was carried unanimously. 

CO-OPERATION IN PNDUSTRY. 
B. Watter then read a paper on ‘ Co-operation in 
which was followed by a full discussion, The 


Mr. 3B. 
Industry 9 





paper, and the main points of the discussion, follow this report. 
At the conclusion, the author was heartily thanked for his 
contribution. 


. 
Before separating, the members took tea together. 


”_— 





CO-OPERATION IN INDUSTRY. 


{Au Address by Mr. B. B. Waller, A.M.Imst.C.E., before the 
Society of British Gas Industries.] 

[The Chairman of the Council, from wide personal experi- 
ence and research, discusses fully a subject of prime importance 
to the Nation. He exposes the fallacies and dangers of Com- 
munist influence, and shows how the spirit of co-operation 
between Capital and Labour will not only counteract this in- 
fluence, but bring permanent benefit to all grades in industry, 
and the community asa whole. Frofit-sharing in some form is 
within reach of all.] 





It has been no easy matter for me to select a subject upon 
which to address you to-day. To avoid the repetition of any 
particular topic, | have referred to the titles of papers pre- 
sented to our Society by past chairmen, and find that these 
cover a very suggestive field of thought. 

To-day most of us are specialists in one particular direc- 
tion; and while some of my predecessors have ably dealt with 
technical problems, generously giving us the fruits of their 
wide experience, others have dealt with, and amplified, the 
advantages and attainments of our Society. In technical sub- 
jects my interest has been concentrated on a work 
somewhat confined to narrow limits, which would not be of 
general interest to the members of this Society. | have there- 
fore ventured to deal with a subject that has always been of 
absorbing interest to me—viz., the closer co-operation between 
employers and emploved. 

In dealing with this, it is as well perhaps to investigate the 
handicaps that exist. before discussing the general problem 
As the outcome of the wastage of war, we are to-day faced 
with an industrial depression I suppose unprecedented in the 
annals of history. The worst feature of this is perhaps the 
abnormal amount of unemployment, involving an immense 
additional burden on the State in the shape of doles, demoraliz- 
ing to the rising generation, thousands of whom have had no 
opportunity whatever of learning a craft or trade, and tending 
to increase the false belief in the system of ‘ca’ canny ”’ 
that the less work a man does individually, the 
will be for his fellows. Two things are certain : 

(1) We are not producing sufficient to pay our way. We 

are living largely on capital; and if the present condi- 
tions continue, they must inevitably result, 
later, in industrial disaster. 

(2) There must be some solution of our present difficulties. 

Instead of being fatalists and treating these matters with 
a sense of laissez-faire, it is the duty of us all to think, 
and endeavour to find a solution of these besetting evils. 
Our President has given us a very good lead in the sug- 
gestion he placed before us at our last meeting, exempli- 
fying the fact that he has the subject very much at 
heart ; and even if his well-thought-out proposal does not 
prove a panacea for all our evils, it is, as he said, 
‘ better to try some expedient than to leave matters as 
they are.”’ 
BURDEN OF STATE EXPENDITURE. 

One of the most serious deterrents to our industrial progress 
at the present time is perhaps the colossal burden of State 
expenditure. Bearing in mind that the average advance of 
costs to-day is about 170 compared to a pre-war basis of 100, 
the increased cost of administration is out of all proportion 
with this figure; our annual expenditure in 1913 being about 
£188,000,000, as compared with £812,000,000 in 1923. Leven 
allowing for the cost incident on war debt and insurance, it 
would appear that there must be room for very drastic reduc- 
tion in order to ameliorate the present excessive taxation, which 
is such a burden on industry and which acts so adversely in 
our competition with the other countries of the world. Surely 
a very close scrutiny of the accounts of the various Govern- 
ment Departments would disclose ample opportunities for the 
use of the axe, which should be as ruthless as it is essential. 
The revenue returns for the first six months of the current 
financial year are not encouraging—showing a deficit of 
£238,000,000. Such a position emphasizes the necessity for the 
utmost efforts towards economy. 

CoMMUNISTIC PROPAGANDA. 

This state of affairs has prepared a fertile soil for the re 
ception of the pernicious seed of alien and communistic pro 
paganda, Can we wonder that the great body of une mployed, 
with empty belly and nothing to do, occupy their time 
their minds in ‘absorbing the false doctrines of Karl Mara 
which are being so assiduously circulated among them by alien 
propagandists and some of the leaders of our Trades Unions, 
the expense of which propaganda is being furnished from 
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foreign sources and from the subscriptions of members of our 
own Lfrades Unions who are fortunate enough to have employ- 
ment. 

These noisy anti-British propagandists who so freely use 
such terms as ‘* Wage Slavery,’ ‘‘ Overthrow of the Capi- 
talist System,’’ ‘‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ and ‘* Class 
Warfare ’’ (which, by the way, must be a very one-sided 
affair, as the employers have no warlike intention towards the 
employed) apparently have no definite and matured scheme 
to substitute for our constitutional capitalist system, which 
has for over a century so successfully advanced our industrial 
interests and promoted the welfare of the working man, unless 
they would have us believe that a new Utopia would be estab- 
lished by the nationalization of industry or by emulating the 
Bolshevic régime of Soviet government. The Russian Soviet 
régime is a case of dictatorship not by the proletariat but of the 
proletariat. It must give tood for thought to the honest 
workers of this country that the delegates of their Trades 
Unions should use large sums from their funds for deputa- 
tions to Russia, only to be shown what it is desired that they 
should see—a cloak cast over the hideous realities. 

The communist doctrines of to-day correspond to, and are 
identical with, the teachings of the ‘ Illuminati ’’—that evil 
secret Society that paved the way for the French Revolution, 
not the least extraordinary feature of the movement being 
that their sinister doctrines are accepted by, many of the intel- 
lectuals and scholars of to-day. There appears to be a happy 
impression with those who cherish the idea of nationalization 
of industry that by the confiscation of capital there would be 
an inexhaustible fund of wealth to support a perfect State. 
The sane mind has only to reflect on our experiences of the 
efficiency (?) of State control of industry during the war to 
realize the appalling waste and extravagance under Govern- 
ment control. . 

When recently visiting one of the Baltic cities, it was my 
pleasure to meet a gentleman who had spent some months in 
Russia. He had travelled thousands of miles in that country, 
and had the opportunity of seeing things as they were. He 
was able to give to our Socialists who visit Russia an un- 
varnished story of the conditions, which is more truthful than 
the functions which are specially prepared for their reception. 1 
am told that a great fear reigns over all the people. Religion 
and morals have been wiped out. The country is seething with 
disease. In the agricultural districts there is no incentive to 
work, as no man produces more than suffices the requirements 
of his family. No one dares open his mouth for fear of 
uttering an expression that will be overheard by spies. My 
friend inquired if English newspapers were obtainable, and he 
was directed to a certain kiosk for the ‘‘ English Gazette.”’ 
He found on application that the only English newspaper on 
sale was the ‘* Daily Herald.’ A tyranny exists far worse 
than anything that was experienced under Czardom. This is 
the state of things that Communists would have our British 
workmen emulate. 

I have dealt with this subject at some length because I am 
anxious to emphasize the fact that such conditions are entirely 
foreign to the best traditions of Trade Unionism, and the 
teaching of such things is a serious handicap to the advance- 
ment of our industrial prosperity. The old term ‘‘ Master and 
Man ”’ died out with the introduction of the capitalist system 
and the birth of Trade Unionism. The hardest worker of 
to-day is frequently the capitalist employer, who is responsible 
to his shareholders to assure some return on the capital they 
have provided for the industry with which he is concerned. 
He it is whose work and responsibilities are ever present with 
him, and it does not by any means follow that his pockets 
are ‘‘ bulging ”’ with the result of the ‘‘ sweat and blood of 
labour.”’ 

The position of our so-called ‘‘ Wage Slaves ’’ of to-day is 
totally different from the conditions of the working man about 
the middle of the last century. Thanks to the introduction of 

the capitalistic system, of trades unions, and employers’ fede- 
rations, the employee of to-day has the opportunity of con- 
tracting out, has free choice of seeking his employment, has 
vastly better conditions to work under, unemployment and sick 
benefit, free education for his children, cleaner shops, recrea- 
tion and sports grounds, usually mess-room accommodation, 
better lighting, facilities for technical education, better trans- 
port facilities for travel, and cheap entertainments in the way 
of pictures, wireless, free libraries, &c. 
_ The life of Mr. Tom Mann, recently published, forms very 
interesting reading. While Mr. Mann rather stresses the hard 
conditions obtaining in his early days, his book emphasizes 
very strongly the extraordinary advance that has taken place 
during his own lifetime in the conditions of the artisan classes. 

The report has just been published of the Government Com- 
mittee which sat last year to inquire into the conditions and 
prospects of British industries and commerce, and has been 
issued by H.M. Stationery Office under the title of ‘‘ Survey 
of Overseas Markets.” Although bulky, this is a very in- 
teresting volume, and shows clearly our trade position to-day 
compared with the years immediately preceding the war. Our 
trade with our great Dominions has increased, yet the balance 

of import over export shows very adverse figures. 
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I should like to quote a paragraph from the summary of 
this report, as follows: . 
The world is stiil poorer for the waste of war, and y¢ 
of hard work will be necessary to re-establish its purchas. 
ing power; but, given peace and political stability, ther, 
is no reason to doubt that recovery will take place, |; 
may also be hoped that such difficulties as aris; 
unwise measures restricting commercial, mari 
financial intercourse will, in the long run, be miti 
international agreement or by national action, | 
the teachings of experience. But other forces, like th 
growth of manufacture in the less industrially developed 
countries, undoubtedly represent permanent tendencies 
with which traders must inevitably grip in future, 
to which it is therefore essential that they should 
with all their power to accommodate their outlook, their 
methods, and their organization. 
REPLACING WaR WASTAGE. 
This closing summary of an excellent report explains ou 
present industrial position quite plainly. ‘Lhe immense loss 
of capital due to the wastage of the war has yet to be replaced; 
and this can only be accomplished economically by hard work 
and the equivalent increase of production, which in time will 
enable us to re-establish our purchasing power. 

The building trade is a glaring example of low efficiency in 
production. ‘lhe restrictions insisted upon by the Building 
trade Union are a serious handicap to the advancement ot 
housing schemes, owing to the prohibitive cost of labour in 
proportion to the amount of work done. The remarks mack 
by Sir Arthur Duckham at our last meeting, comparing the 
cost of brick-work in this country with the United States, 
substantiate these facts. 

Then, again, take the cost of coal. There is no doub 
whatever that, even on the 7 hours’ day, much greater eili- 
ciency might be realized if all Trades Union restrictions were 
withdrawn. The miners would earn better pay, and industries 
would gain the untold advantage of cheaper coal. I woul 
refer you to a very interesting article by ‘* Lexophilus ”’ in 
the September issue of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,”’ from which 
I quote the following passages : 


ars 


rom 


The recent experiment at the Vauxhall Colliery, Wrex- 
ham, was an excellent example, as long as it lasted, ol 
the result of increased effort on the part of the miners. 
If they could make it pay under this new system, why 
did they not make it pay before? The mine was the saine, 
the management the same, the miners the same. A new 
spirit in the men explains all. That is the spirit we want 
all over the country. 

An immense amount of capital has been spent of recent 
years in our collieries on machinery and up-to-date equip- 
ment. What has been the result? 

In 1880, the coal production per day for each man 
averaged 1°33 tons. 

In 1924, the figure stood at 0°87 ton. 

While our output has been decreasing, the output in 
America per man has been increasing enormously, so that 
to-day the American miner produces an equivalent amount 
of coal to five English miners. Notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous improvement in organization and in machinery, 
individual output here, instead of increasing as in Amerca, 
has been shrinking continuously. Since 1913 the horse- 
power used in mining has doubled; but the costly improve- 
ments have been wasted because they have not led to an 
increase in the output of each worker. The mechanical 
improvements made have been completely nullified by the 
advocators who have urged the miners to produce less and 
less. Output is not only kept low by the hand-working 
man, but labour-saving machinery is not allowed to yield 
satisfactory results. . 

Between 1903 and 1916 the output of each coal-cutting 
machine has developed as follows in England and_ the 
United States : 


England. United States. 
1903 . 8158 tons 10,457 tons 
1916 . 960! ;, 15,638 ,, 


British industry and commerce are absolutely dependent 
upon cheap coal; dear coal being not only a rise in th 
cost of living to all, but it means dear freight, dear iron 
and steel, dear textile goods, dear bricks and mortar. _ 

A ton of steel requires from 3 to 5 tons of coal fo! 
smelting and reheating. We cannot wonder that ou! 
shipbuilding and engineering industries are rapidly drifting 
towards bankruptcy and ruin. 

The miners’ leaders demand higher wages for the mem, 
but they say nothing about higher production. 

Incidentally, when visiting Danzig recently, I had my atten 
tion drawn to a large steamer which was loading German coal! 
from Silesia for an Italian port. The German miner works 
longer hours for less'wages. We lend money to Germany ane 
enable her to subsidize the coal industry by 2s. 6d. per ‘0! 
exported. The German railways are permitted to make a Tr 
duction of 30 p.ct. on freight on coal for export. Is there a") 
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mers? The same | am sure applies to the engineering 
trade. In my Own experience identical jobs take a greater 
aumber of hours to complete to-day than they did in the year 
immediately before the war. 

TRADE UNION BUREAUCRACY. 

Mr. W. I. Watson, in a paper dealing with ‘* The Growth 
of Bureaucratic Officialism in the Trades Union and the 
Labour Party,’’ refers to officialism as ‘t a pyramid of tyranny 
at the apex Of which is the junta of super-bureaucrats.”’ 
“Each of this littke group draws a salary approximating 
{i000 per annum, some even more so. This junta controls 
the machinery of the Trades Union Congress and the Labour 
Party. Supporting this great pyramid of officialism is our old 
and long-suffering friend ‘ the rank and file,’ whose contribu- 
tion, regularly paid through life, provides the officials with 
their huge salaries. He often joins the Union not because 
he wants to, but because he is forced to or lose his job. With 
absolutely no interest in the business of the Union he is at the 
mercy of scheming officialism. How long he will remain so is 
a matter for conjecture, but there are not wanting signs of 
growing resentment against official bureaucracy.” 

Early this year the ‘* Morning Post ”’ published an_ illu- 
minating series of articles on ‘‘ Trades Union Finances,”’ since 
republished in booklet form, throwing a strong light on the 
reckless extravagance of the Socialist Labour Party with the 
contributions from the ‘‘ rank and file.’? I might refer to two 
examples: [During 1922 the N.U.R. obtained from its mem- 
bers the sum of 4,422,000. Of this, 4,225,000 went to the ex- 
penses of management. During 1923 the National Builders’ 
Labourers’ Society drew from its members the sum of 4516,g00, 
of which £,13,000 was absorbed for working expenses. 

To give some idea of the growth of expenditure of Trades 
Union funds for political purposes, the total political expen- 
diture for 1913 was £,6800; ten years later, in 1923, it was 
$237,000. What advantage is the ‘“‘ rank and file of working 
man” deriving from this colossal expenditure? 

The above figures clearly prove, 1 think, the cause of our 
present trade depression. Is there no means whereby in- 
creased production, which is so necessary, can be secured? 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 


You will suggest that up till now my remarks have had 
little bearing on the title of my paper; but I have been anxious 
to prove that ample scope exists for increased production if 
the handicaps enumerated could be removed. 1 believe that 
some of these handicaps could be removed by closer co-opera- 
tion between employer and employed. Perhaps the greatest 
lead that was ever given to industry to enhance the better 
feelings between employer and employed, and to create a 
greater incentive to increased production, was the introduction 
of profit sharing by the late Sir George Livesey (one of our 
Past-Presidents). Introduced by a fearless spirit born of an 
absolute sense of right, the enormous growth of the scheme 
is proof in itself of the success attained. While profit-sharing 
is essentially adapted and simplified in the case of a monopoly 
industry such as gas, I see no reason why the system should 
not be successfully extended to other industrial undertakings. 
In fact, there are many examples of industrial concerns which 
have been working upon a profit-sharing basis with a very 
considerable amount of success. 

The Labour-Socialist view of profit sharing was expressed 
at the annual conference of the National Union of Railway- 
men at Southport recently, when one of the delegates said 
“¢o-partnership and welfare schemes were eating like a can- 
kerous growth into trades unionism, and they must make 
a direct frontal attack upon them.” A frontal attack by 
trades unionism on profit-sharing schemes would, I suggest, 
form the very finest method of advertisement. 

_ The political labour leader of to-day does not want co-opera- 
tion, he does not want profit sharing, he does not want har- 
mony, because the consummation of these things would most 
assuredly result in his downfall. 

My views with regard to profit sharing are identical with, 


and have been very ably expressed by, Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree in an address to the Royal Sanitary Institute in 
123, Irom which I quote the following : 


lhe capitalist virtually says: I have capital—I cannot do 
anything without your labour. You have Labour—you 
cannot do anything without my capital. Let us unite. The 
first claim on the industry shall be the payment to you 
of a weekly wage. Then all the usual charges will be 
met, and if there is anything over I will take it as a re- 
ward for finding the capital. Now if we go further—if 
we pay a weekly wage and also let the wage workers have 

share in the profits, are we not overweighting the 
ice in the favour of labour? I do not think so. Per- 
mally, 1 believe that we ought to advocate something 
like this. We should say we will pay labour a standing 
\ and capital a standard wage—i.c., interest on 
ecured capital. In addition we will pay capital a pre- 
mum against risk, the amount of which will depend upon 
the character of the enterprise. If after this, and after 
the necessary reserves have been put aside, there is a 


— 
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surplus, we will divide that surplus between capital and 

labour. 

I think that a scheme of this kind would be perfectly 
feasible and satisfactory. As to the basis of division of 
surplus profits between capital and labour, there is no 
definite principle. 

Then he continues: ‘* Certain conditions must be fulfilled 
by any satisfactory scheme. It must not savour of charity- 
it must be clearly cut, legally defined, just, reasonable, and 
strictly honourable. There must be no penalization of trades 
unionists or strikes.’’ 

Some will argue, 1 know, that profit sharing may be all right 
as long as there are profits to divide; but what about the iean 
years when no profit, or a loss, is experienced? We cannot 
expect labour to share our losses; but if the employer and em- 
ployed have striven to produce a profit and failed owing to 
economic industrial conditions, it cannot be argued that capital 
is exploiting labour or that the capitalist is reaping the bene- 
fit of the production of the labourer. 

About six years ago I introduced at our works a profit-shar- 
ing scheme which | venture to say has met with a consider- 
able amount of success. A deed was prepared by our solicitors, 
providing that all our employees should be eligible after twelve 
months’ service to participate in the scheme, which is framed 
on the following basis : 

That after providing for a fixed rate of interest on our paid- 
up capital and a suitable sum for reserve (to be agreed upon 
with our accountants) the balance of any profit that might 
accrue should be divided in equal moieties between capital 
and labour. It was also provided that our auditors’ certificate 
should be available for inspection by an elected Committee of 
three of our employees. The divisible profits are termed 
‘“ Wage Bonus,’’ and these are distributed pro rata to all 
employees on the basis of salary or wage received. Some 
years we have had the satisfaction of distributing a sub- 
stantial bonus; and I am satisfied that the scheme has pro- 
moted a spirit of enterprise among our employees to eliminate 
waste as far as possible, increasing production, adding to effi- 
ciency, and promoting the welfare of our Company to the 
mutual benefit of employers and employed. Our scheme was 
launched during a prosperous time when the trade boom was 
anticipated, which has never yet been realized. Profits are 
not easy to make in these strenuous times; but I am quite 
sure of this, that the participants in our ‘‘ Wage Bonus ”’ 
scheme realize that it is only by co-operative effort that they 
are enabled to share in the fruits of their labours. 

I will not occupy your time by dealing in detail with the 
various systems of profit sharing which have been adopted. 
This information is available, however; and those who are 
interested I would refer to a pamphlet issued by the Federation 
of Master Printers of Great Britain and Ireland, which deals 
fully and concisely with this subject. Although the report was 
prepared for the printing trade, the schemes referred to are 
adaptable to any business or industry. 

It may be argued by some that the systems of piece work 
and premium bonus fulfil the requirements of incentive on the 
part of the workers, and give them an adéquate return. ‘This 
is certainly so, so far as the particular class of piece work or 
premium bonus workers applies; but it is not sufficiently in- 
clusive to compensate many of the workers who do not come 
under these particular systems. For instance, the staff, the 
general labourers, the tool-room workers, &c., receive only 
their ordinary rate, and have no opportunity of earning a 
bonus as an incentive to additional interest or effort. I believe 
if some system of profit sharing were extended in industry, it 
would yield beneficial results. No fixed figure can be deter- 
mined for a fair return on capital. This must depend to a 
large extent on the capital of the company, on the turnover, 
and on the class of work being produced; but if a decision is 
made in this respect with a generous mind, I feel confident 
that the results will be satisfactory. 

There are many other little things that lead to closer co- 
operation between employers and employed, and I would com- 
mend to your notice the Welfare Industrial Society, which is 
so worthy of our attention and development, more particularly 
regarding the welfare of lads and apprentices, and a careful 
survey of their work and progress, and a study of their indi- 
vidual natures and attainments. Provision for day and even- 
ing technical classes for younger members is, I believe, of 
great importance. Careful attention to “ safety first ’’ on 
work, the elimination as far as possible of accidents, and ample 
provision for first aid and the encouragement of the ambulance 
examinations. 

The establishment of a Works Committee that is more or 
less in touch with the management or directors gives a feeling 
of confidence that works or shop matters are receiving atten- 
tion. We encourage the ‘‘ Suggestion Box ”’ by giving rewards 
for good suggestions, and find this mutually beneficial. We 
endeavour to promote a feeling of absolutely fair dealing with 
all employees in order to eliminate the fear of victimization. 

I am a strong believer in periodically taking the opportunity 
of addressing the employees—for instance, in the mess room 
at lunch time—on matters concerning the business of the Com- 
pany, explaining such points as the relation of capital to turn- 
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over; the difference between gross and’ net profits; gross cost 
and net cost; on-costs and dead charges, and many of the 
difficulties that we experience in business; the importance of 
export trade; the promotion of esprit de corps, &c., subjects 
upon which the average working man, unless his attention be 
drawn to them, is entirely ignorant. 

Lord Weir (one of our Past-Presidents) pointed out, in an 
address to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, that there 
are only four methods of improving the volume and efficiency 
of our national production : 

(1) An increase in intensity of effort per operative hour. 

(2) An increase in the number of operative hours per indi- 

vidual per day. 

(3) An increase in the number of operative individuals. 

A perfecting of methods, processes, and organizations 
by which waste of operative hours is eliminated. 

I believe the attainment of the last method can be assured 
by sympathetic co-operation between employer and employed. 

By advancing the policy of co-operation, the Marxian fallacy 
that all capital is derived from the profits obtained by paying 
labour less than the value it created would be disproved. In 
advancing this spirit of co-operation the sense of sympathy 
and justice on the part of the works managers and foremen 
is so esssential that 1 cannot do better than quote from that 
excelent book by Sir Lynden Macassey, ‘‘ Labour Policy— 
‘alse and True,’’ in which he says: 

Now domination, or any attempt at or suspicion of it, is 
quite incompatible with co-operation. In fact, the least 
semblance of it in industry will speedily kill any latent 
spirit of co-operation. Nor does it matter in the slightest 
on what ground the domination is based or asserted. It 
may be on intellectual superiority, technical experience, 
organizing capacity, social standing—I care not what. It 
is the poison of all industrial harmony. As soon as it 
appears there is straightway an end of all co-operation in 
any democratic organization, and sectarianism and strife 
mark the re-action that immediately ensues. Mutual 
agreement is the essential basis of co-operation, both from 
the objective and subjective points of view. To secure 
agreement there must be the spirit to agree, and the 
existence of that spirit depends almost entirely on the 
knowledge and belief that matters of industrial contro- 
versy will be considered and adjusted on principles of ius- 
tice and equity. My experience of industry has left me con- 
vinced beyond all doubt on one point. There is deep down 
in the heart of the British workman a sense of justice and 
fair play. Marxian sophistry and revolutionary formule 
often entangle it as weeds do a swimmer struggling to 
get to the surface, but in the end if it gets a chance it 
will assuredly triumph. 

A very large number of employers have not yet realized 
that sympathetic management of labour is a special ari, 
calling for peculiar qualities of temperament and _ tact. 
Until that is accepted as sound economics there can never 
be co-operation. Technical experience is the usual quali- 
fication required of a foreman. Seldom, if ever, is the leas! 
regard paid to his ability to handle men sympathetically 
so as to get the best out of them. Yet that, much more 
than technical capacity, contributes to workshop effi- 
ciency. There are many persons wholly unfitted by nature 
to have the charge of men, more especially to perform 
the responsible duties of taking on and discharging them. 
Their presence in the shops is a chronic source of irrita- 
tion. Co-operation wnder such conditions cannot exist. 
It is not considered by unprogressive employers any part 
of the organized duty of a manager to apply sympathy, 
understanding, and tact to the treatment of labour. A 
manager is often loth to devote to work of that kind time 
and energy which he thinks, and which many employers 
certainly think, can more profitably be spent in technical 
and commercial activity. 
quote also the concluding paragraph of the chapter : 

Co-operation is a vital essential for the reconstruction of 
industry. It is the true antidote to revolution. It will 
only be forthcoming in industry when sound economic 
conviction operates in an atmosphere and environment of 
justice and sympathy. As long as economic fallacy is 
allowed to permeate the minds of employers and employed, 
'eading them to reject or belittle the material advantages 
of co-operation by representing it as inim’cal to their re- 
spective interests, and as long as the want of sympathy and 
justice continues to feed that fallacy, co-operation will 
hever emerge as an integrating force in industry. The 
remedy is therefore obvious. ; 

I believe that if we carefully study tact, sympathy, and 
justice, a closer co-operation in industry is assured to the 
benefit of all. Personal and individual effort in this direc- 
tion is essential. It is no good leaving it to the other fellow. 
There is the tendency, when trade is good, to say that these 
things do not matter; when trade is bad, we have not time to 
give them our attention. Like the story of the Irishman who 
lived in a small cottage with a hole in the roof. A passer-by 
asked him why the hole was not mended, and he replied: 
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‘** Sure, when the sun is shining it does not matter, and when 
it’s raining I cannot get out to mend it.’’ Our attention to 
these matters should be unceasing at all times. 

I have endeavoured to draw your attention to some of th 
handicaps we are experiencing in industry to-day. [ have alg, 
made suggestions for a closer co-operation in industry whereby 
I believe, some of these handicaps may be removed. ‘Vhe bene. 
fits of co-operation, however, do not cease with employer and 
employed. They are materially extended to those with whom 
we are doing business, and it must be, I am sure, gratifying 
to the members of this Society to note the growing spirit of eo. 
operation between ourselves and kindred Associations, 

As capital and labour are inter-dependent, so is the Instity. 
tion of Gas Engineers inter-dependent with this Society to en. 
sure the advancement and prosperity of the great industry 
with which we are associated. By maintaining this spirit ¢ 
co-operation, our prosperity, I venture to say, will be such that 
we need fear no competition, nor shall we require to seek 
Government aid or subsidy to assist our interests. , 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Sir Alfred Mond) said he was sure he was express. 


ing the opinion of the whole of the meeting in telling Mr. Wali. 
they were deeply indebted to him for his comprehensive and yer 
well-thought-out statement, in which he had embodied many yer 


valuable ideas. It was not his intenticn to add much to what hi 
had already said at the luncheon. ‘The reference in the paper to Russi 
had interested him, and it reminded him that when he w: 
recently he had the opportunity of speaking to someone who was 
likely to know the facts; and the information he got was remarkab\ 
In reply to a question as to the efficiency of labour under the Soviet 
régime, he was told that it had got up to 60 p.ct. of what it used to 
be before the Soviet was established. He then gathered that ther 
was an enormous increase of tuberculosis among the workers 
Russia. Really the workman was worse off than he had been before. 
He worked in the same way, and was ordered about in the same wav, 
and was in effect receiving less wages. This disposed of the idea 
that under conditions of revolution the worker would be in 
position than he was to-day. 


.. 1 
is abroad 


any better 


AN INTEREST IN REDUCTION OF COSTS. 

With regard to what could be done, it seemed to him that they wanted 
not merely to share profits, but to try to give people an interest in thi 
reduction of costs. In connection with one Company of which he was 
Chairman—the Mond Nickel Company—a system had recently been 
started which combined both. A standard figure of cost had been 
adopted, and the whole of the staff and workmen shared in proportion 
to their remuneration in the reductions that took place under th 
standard figure. The first reduction was entirely to their benefit. 
Then as the reductions got larger they were divided 50-50 between 
those engaged and the Company; while in the third stage the Com 
pany got 75 p.ct. and the men 25 p.ct. The upshot was that th 
lowest-paid labourer was getting gs. more than the standard rate of 
wages in the industry; and, of course, the artisans were getting a 
very much higher figure. The result had been a great desire to sug- 
gest anything that would tend to reduce costs and increase output. 
This showed how work could be stimulated. The money was banked, 
and 5 p.ct. was allowed on it.. Then the difference between 5 p.ct 
and the interest on the ordinary shares was figured-out, and one- 
half of this was again added as interest on the savings. As th 
Company were in the happy position last year of paying 12 p.cl. 
on the ordinary shares, the interest and bonus would be 8} p.ct. on 
the money which they had. This was one method of dealing wit! 
the matter. He did not say it could be applied to every industry’; 
but it combined two principles—the principle of giving everybody in 
the factory an interest in the reduction of costs, and the principle 
of allowing them to share in the prosperity of the undertaking, which 
might, of course, be brought about just as much by good commercial 
management as by good shop management. It was one difficulty of 
profit-sharing pure and simple that profits might be made by good 
salesmanship, and not necessarily by good factory production. Some 
time ago he was talking to the Engineer of a very large American 
railway, and was told by him that every man connected with it was 
interested in the cost of production. If something of this Kind could 
be brought about on the English railways, reduced rates might be 
possible, which would be a great advantage to the trader, and no 
loss, but rather a benefit, to the railway shareholders. Personally he 
felt a little more optimistic now with regard to the view which mort 
reasonable leaders of labour were going to take of these subjects 
He was not so discouraged by official resolutions passed at con- 
gresses; and there seemed to him to have been forthcoming recently 
evidence pointing to the conclusion that the most reasonable and f- 
sponsible leaders of labour were themselves coming to realize miot 
and more that all concerned had got-to get out of this mess together. 
After all, these men had as much interest in getting out of it as any 
body else; for union membership and funds seemed diminishing. 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT. 
The quotation in the paper from the book by Sir Lynden Macass' 
had interested him greatly, and with it he was in thorough agree 


ment. Many years ago the importance was realized by meee 
Brunner Mond of a man knowing definitely that he would be eth 
taken on or dismissed by a responsible person. No foreman Ws 


authorized to carry out this duty. Thus every workman felt that 10 
favouritism was possible, and that his case would be considered by 4 
proper official, They needed to give the worker greater securily © 
employment. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] To-day the terms of eng#s mem 
were purely conventional. The idea that a man who had been wor 
ing for perhaps fifteen years for a firm was only entitled to : 
notice must—when they came to reflect upon it in ‘ cold b! od 
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appear to them to be wrong. There ought to be some method devised 
by which greater security would be offered to workmen who had 
been valuable servants of an undertaking for many years. As to the 
best means of doing this he was not prepared to offer an opinion ; 
hut it should be seriously considered. Whereas a man in the office, 
because he was paid monthly, was entitled to a month’s notice, a 
workman who might be of equal, or even greater, value in the concern 
was only entitled to a week’s notice. The workman was a human 
being. He had become more educated, more enlightened, and there- 
fore more interested in industry. He was critical of it; he was 
not prepared necessarily to accept the mental superiority of those who 
directed him. Mr. Waller’s idea of discussing the various problems 
as they arose with the men in the messroom was undoubtedly the 
right one. In connection with the anthracite industry, in which he 
(the speaker) was engaged, one found statements made that it ought 
to be possible to pay enormous dividends or enormous wages, because 
the product was sold at a very high price. No account was taken 
of the fact that 30 p.ct. of the product was in the shape of smalls, 
which had to be paid for in the receipts for the higher priced article. 
He felt sure the workmen were ready to listen to reason; and the 
employers would have to take them more. into their confidence, and 
make them understand and sympathize with the employers’ difficulties, 
as well as with their own—as he was sure they would. 
Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

Sir AktHUR DuckHAM was certain they must all agree with the 
President in regard to his remarks on Mr, Waller’s paper, though 
they would feel diffident in rising to speak on this subject after 
Sir Alfred Mond had done so. What the President had said to them 
that day—both at the luncheon and just now—was possibly the most 
important communication that had ever been made to the Society 
on any subject that was in the forefront of public thought. The basis 
of the whole matter was put to them by the President in the one 
word ‘‘ co-worker; ’’ and he would like to see this extended wherever 
possible to “* co-partner,’’ because if they were co-workers they should 
be co-sharers in profits. The interesting point to him was that, in 
gas-works, which enjoyed the earliest form of co-partnership, there 
had been really less trouble than in almost any industry. There had 
certainly been a better feeling than elsewhere between the manage- 
ment and the workmen; and in up-to-date works to-day, the cost of 
making gas was less than it was when wages were possibly two- 
thirds to one-half of what they were now. This fact spoke well for 
the co-opartnership and co-working that existed in the gas industry. 

THE WAY OUT. 
The whole position in this country to-day was dominated by the coal 
crisis. They had heard what Sir Robert Hadfield had said at the 
luncheon regarding what might happen next May; and it was a very 
serious outlook, because no one had any definite feeling that there 
were those in authority or in consultation who would produce next 
year any solution of the coal problem as it at present existed. Per- 
sonally he felt convinced that the only possible solution was to get 
both sides of the question discussed round a table by the two sides— 
the owning side and the working side. He certainly did not think 
they were ever going to get a satisfactory report out of any Commis- 
sion of the type that had sat so far. They could only get what they 
wanted by both sides really and honestly working for the benefit of 
the industry. The names could be given of men in the industry on 
the workers’ side who thoroughly realized the desperate nature of the 
position, and would be perfectly willing to co-operate and submit their 
views. On the other hand, he was certain that men could be secured 
on the owners’ side who would come and give their frank views. 
With these sets of views before them, it should be possible to draw-up 
some satisfactory scheme between the two to overcome the prevailing 
difficulties. The author had referred to the large expenditure on 
Government services. He (the speaker) was certain that the Presi- 
dent, when he was in the Government, was worried by this expendi- 
ture; and it was an extraordinarily difficult thing to remedy. Any 
inefficiency which existed to-day in the Civil Service was based upon 
the difficulty of discharging anyone; and if this difficulty could be 
removed, the results would be more satisfactory. He really believed 
this was the basis of better work in the Civil Service ; and it did not 
appear to be too hard a job to bring it about. He did not think, 
either, that it would cause too great a hardship to the Civil Service, 
who were about the finest type of men for work. If the question was 
asked, ““Who among those present at this meeting have profit- 
sharing or co-partnership in operation in their organizations? ’’ he 
thought quite a lot of hands would be held up. In his own business 
the system worked splendidly. There was not a single employee of 
whom they would be glad to see the last; and this he put down to 
Co-partnership and co-operation. 
SEcURE GoopwILL AND Harmony 1Nn INDustRyY. 


Ald man Frep J. West said they were very grateful to Mr. 
Waller r having dealt in so excellent a manner with the most pro- 
minent question that was confronting the nation to-day. It was one 
of the most valuable contributions they had had for some time. A 
point which had particularly interested him was the author’s reference 


to communistic propaganda. It reminded him of a Government Com- 


mission which was established during the war to inquire into the 
underlying industrial unrest. Among five or six principal reasons one 
Siven was the unwise statements of the extremists and most aggres- 
‘ive people on both sides. : 





Most of them took this communistic pro- 
Instead, at every opportunity which occurred, 
to deliver a frontal attack upon it with logical arguments. 
t sufficient to treat it with scorn; they should give some 
ion to it, and provide themselves with points which would 


Paganda lying down. 
they ought 
It was ne 


consider 


hag rds converting those who might be Communists in thought. 
osama * important point was that which suggested goodwill and 
if on in industry. He believed, and had stated several times, that 
c al ‘ small proportion of the time that was spent by industrialists 


ting the goodwill of their customers was spent in cultivating 
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the goodwill of their workers, industry would be all the better to-day. 
He was in agreement with what had been said by the author as to 
the direction in which they should proceed to bring about this good- 
will and harmony in industry. They should seck ever) 
of getting into closer contact with their workmen. His own Company 
established a Works Committee immediately after the and he 
was prepared to say they had gone some way towards creating a very 
much better feeling, which had proved highly beneficial to both sides. 
They explained to the members of the Works Committee their atti- 
tude towards industrial problems. They took them into their confid- 
ence, and informed them how much work was in hand, and how many 
contracts had been secured. felt that 
most men were haunted by the spectre of unemployment. If every 
firm intimated from time to time how many months’ or weeks’ work 
there was ahead, there would be a better spirit abroad owing to the 
reduced fear of being discharged. By adopting the policy of ** putting 
all the cards on the table,’’ his firm had been successful in introduc- 
ing the right atmosphere. There was a good deal in the view that 
the sympathetic treatment of labour was a special art; but it was 
one that was well worthy of consideration. There was in Manchester, 
in, connection with the engineering industry, something which was 
comparable with an Industrial League. It was a combination of em- 
ployers, trade unions, workpeople, and shop stewards; and by 
of heart-to-heart talks, a much better feeling had been brought about 
than existed years ago. He had asked on several 
‘* Does it pay to meet your workpeople like this? ’’ Hi 
tation in saying, from his experience and knowledge of the engineering 
industry, that those concerns which organized a works committee, 
and did all they could to secure the right atmosphere and the right 
feeling, were to-day doing better than those concerns where opposite 
conditions prevailed. It paid ‘*‘ hand over fist,’’ from the point of 
view of the happiness, contentment, and good feeling generally in the 
workshop, and from that of the welfare of the concern in which they 
were employed. A definite solution of the problem which the paper 
brought to their notice would do more than anything else to bring 
about a revival of trade. 

ELIMINATE THE 


‘ pportunity 





war's 


This was done because it was 


means 





occasions : 


been 
had no hesi- 


UnrIt. 

Prof. SmMITHELLS said he rose to carry out what was, he felt sure, 
an almost superfluous duty—that of proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Waller for his paper. There had been so many expressions of 
approval, and such close attention during the reading of the paper, 
that the appreciation of the members was apparent. Personally he 
was so detached from the industrial world that anything he could say 
would be of little interest in comparison with the speeches to which 
they had just listened. It was his hope that always in his intercourse 
with the Society he would refrain from intruding on the time and 
attention of the members with views far removed from their immediate 
interests ; but he would like to say that it had been one of the greatest 
pleasures of his life to come to the meetings year after year, and to 
hear what he had heard. He did not, however, think there had been 
any occasion from which he had derived more pleasure than that day. 
They had had speeches and a paper which collectively had embodied 
more wisdom and more humanity than anything to which he had 
previously listened in relation to the great questions which were now 
agitating the world. He did hope that what had been said would 
receive the notice which it deserved. The various remarks had stimu- 
lated in his own mind a great many ideas. Was there anything more 
fundamental to the welfare of British industry than that the men in 
commanding positions should be worthy of that position? The most 
important thing that had been said that day was said by Sir Alfred 
Mond—that it was imperative that they should have some system of 
eliminating the unfit, and above all the unfit among those who stood 
at the top. If this were done, he believed himself that they would 
have accomplished as great a stroke for the welfare of the industrial 
world, and for the cure of their existing troubles, as could be accom- 
plished. The introduction into industry of the spirit they wanted to 
prevail—the friendliness of human relationship between masters and 
men—would, of course, need a great effort; but it could be effected, 
and would be. 





THINK OF THE Boys. 

Mr. F. C, Tittey, in seconding the vote, said there were two things 
he would like to remark upon, which had occurred to him in con- 
nection with the paper. A very important subject was the considera- 
tion that should be given to the lads who were growing up in the 
industry at the present time. He felt that these boys to-day were very 
unfortunately placed; and he thought that every Society and Lads’ 
Brigade that could be established should have their fullest support. 
They should remember that these lads were mostly in early boyhood 
during the time of the war, and had lost the control that the fathers 
should, and in most cases did, exercise. Then after the war they 
were suddenly thrust out into the world. Unless they looked after 
them, and saw that they were trained well, not only in their work, 
but morally, so far as they could influence their character, they were 
going to miss something that men of the past had given to them. He 
commended to all employers the suggestion that the boys in their 
factories should have their very best care and consideration, Another 
thing which often occurred to him was that, in dealing with matters 
connected with the industry, they frequently went to work in the 
wrong way. It would often be better if they worked backwards. 
For instance, with regard to the coal difficulty, they might work back- 
wards from the price at which coal could be sold in competition with 
countries which were exporting coal to Great Britain’s old customers 
abroad, and see how it was that this country’s prices were so much 
above the others. At present there was rather a tendency to start at 
the top, and say that the worker must have so much wages, that there 
must be a certain number employed, and that the owner must 
certain royalties and rents; but what they should do was to approach 
the matter from the other end, and see what charges the industry 
could bear. 

The vote was cordially passed, and acknowledged by Mr. WALLER, 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


[This meeting combined a visit to the works of Messrs. 
Drakes, Limited, with a business programme including a paper 
by Mr. T. R. Cook, of Southport. In this the author explains 
in considerable detail the plant installed at the Southport Gas- 
Works for the removal of H,8, HCN, and sulphur compounds 
generally, by a solution of sodium carbonate. During the past 
three years the American practice of purification by soda ash, 
or sodium carbonate solution, has been studied by many; but 
there have been few practical applications in this country. 
Consequently what Mr. Cook has to say in this paper is of 
more than passing interest.] 


VISIT TO MESSRS. DRAKES LIMITED. 


About eighty members of the Association paid a visit to these 
works on Wednesday, November 11. They were received by 
Mr. Drake and Mr. Thompson, who gave them a hearty wel- 
come. Before proceeding round the works, the visitors were 
divided into three groups. 

In the foundry were seen castings of all kinds, the cast iron 
employed being of a special mixture, and noted for its excep- 
tionally tough but flexible properties. In the plating and boiler 
shops, where steel-framed structures, retort bench ironwork, 
&c., are set up, were seen several conveyors in course of erec- 
tion, and the party. were informed that some 1oo tons of steel 
are turned out weekly. In one of these shops is a cold steel saw 
which cuts an 18 in. by 7 ‘in. steel joist in 30 seconds. Several 
charging and discharging machines were erected and ready for 
delivery. ; 

Practical process work was illustrated, such as hydraulic and 
pneumatic riveting, plate bending, &c. Gas furnaces were 
much in evidence for the heating of rivets. The whole of the 
electric cranes had been made by the firm. The power-house 
plant includes dynamos, engines, coolers, and boiler house. 

In the garage are about 14 motor cars ready for immediate 
use, for a representative of the firm to answer any urgent call, 
and there is a service motor wagon with a specially skilled 
emergency squad always standing by, both day and night. In 
the vards and shops generally there are huge stocks of steel and 
spares. Work is completed and delivered in good time; and 
as an example of quick dealing with orders one instance onlv 
need be given. ‘Some steel tubes were required, and in 36 hours 
after the order had been placed the tubes were ready. The 
drawing and general offices were inspected; and here was 
another very striking feature. In different places were to be 
seen what appeared to be wireless loud speakers. It was learnt 
that they were all connected to the telephone exchange on the 
works, and were used for the purpose of calling some member 
of the firm or staff to the nearest ’phone. In the workshops, 
where a noise prevents the speaker being heard, a system: of 
buzzers is installed, and by a code it is known who is wanted 
at the telephone. 

After the inspection, the party had tea at the ‘* White Swan ” 
Hotel—Mr. Thompson presiding. 

Mr. Atsop (Hon. Secretary) moved a vote of thanks to the 
firm for their kindness to the Association. It was, he said, 
about 25 years since he had left the firm’s employ; and during 
that period the works had grown almost out of recognition, 
and the progress made had been remarkable. This was due, he 
thought, to the work of the original founders of the firm, who 
had laid the foundations so well, and to the present successors 
who, following the svstem of their forefathers, kept up the com- 
radeship between employers and emplovees. 

Mr. Younc (Burnley) seconded the vote. 

Mr. Haynes (President) also expressed thanks. 


———— 


Mr. THompson, in the absence of Mr. Drake, who had been 
called away, said he thought it would be to the a lvantage of 
both parties if such visits could be paid more freauently, It- 


was the combination of ideas of the makers and users that 


enabled firms to develop their various’ machines and plant, He 
mentioned that the firm had not experienced short time for the 
last fifteen years. Some people thought that gas was a dying 
industry, but his experience showed that more plants were beige 
installed now than ever before. s 


NOTES ON PURIFICATION. 
By T. R. Cook, of Southport. 


Works which have deficient purifying area and cay 
experience anxiety, and are faced with heavy costs, in order to 
purify the gas from the last traces of H,S. Where there jc 
ample washing and scrubbing plant, it is obvious that the firs; 
line of defence—i.e., liquid purification—should receive strict 
supervision, in order to obtain high efficiencies, and thereby 
reduce the H.S content at the purifier inlet. If a works he 
fitted with ample washing plant and over-size purifier boxes 
I should imagine that little attention is given to the washing 
plant. Probably, in this latter case, the liquor in the washers 
and scrubbers will be ‘‘ Twaddelled” each day, the temperatures 
taken, and the boxes tested with a lead acetate paper for H.S: 
further tests being deemed superfluous. Thus, purifying costs 
may be low, but they would be further decreased jf the 
washing plant received more supervision—if the gas were tested 
for H,S during its travel through the various sections of the 
plant, and the liquids for NH,. Necessary adjustments can be 
made when tests are taken, and the highest efficiency of the 
plant can be obtained by utilizing fully the ammonia purifying 
agent. On the Southport Works the liquid purification plant 
is of sufficient capacity to deal with the maximum make of 
gas per day, but the oxide purifiers have been over-loaded dur- 
ing the past two years. I purpose to set out the work which 
has been undertaken during the last two years in connection 
with purification. 

Fig. 1 shows the position of the various washers and scrub- 
bers, the capacities of which are as follows: 


acity 


A—Livesey washer. . 


3,000,000 c.ft. per day 
B—''P. & A." tar extracto oe 


. 4 2,200,000 
C—Holmes new standard washer- 

| 2,900,000 ., 0 1 
D—Clapham washer-scrubber 2,000,000 


” 


E and F—Two tower scrubbers . BOG,000 4. 10 0 

The arrows indicate the flow of the gas through the plant and 
trunk mains, and the positions of the valves are marked on the 
diagram. 

During the winter periods of heavy demands, we were par- 
ticularly harassed with the numerous and frequent changes of 
purifier boxes which had to be made; and it became apparent, 
after carrying out numerous tests for H,S at the purifier inlet, 
that we were not obtaining the best results from the washing 
plant, and that the ammoniacal liquor made was not being 
fully utilized for the absorption of H.S. The average amount 
of H.S per 1ooo c.ft. at the purifier inlet was 850 grains. 

CARBONIZING PLANT AND Coat CARRBONIZED. 

The carbonizing plant in action consisted of twelve beds of 
horizontal retorts, eight retorts per bed, also an install ition of 
Glover-West vertical retorts—five beds of eight retorts. The 
coal carbonized in the vertical installation was Lancashire and 
Yorkshire nuts; the average throughput being 70 tons per day. 
This coal had a sulphur content of 1°6 p.ct. In the horizontal 
plant a mixture of Lancashire and Yorkshire slacks was car- 
bonized (approximately 85 tons per day), the sulphur content 
of which was 2°6 p.ct. on the dry coal basis. The average sul- 
phur content of the coal carbonized was 2°1 p.ct. on the dry 
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Pig. 1.—Purification Plant. 


basis. During the winter period the average make of coal gas 
was 1,920,000 c.ft. per day. 

Liquor Circulation in Washing Plant. Livesey Washer.— 
Liquor was pumped from the storage well into the washer at 
the rate of 5 gallons per ton of coal carbonized, the Twaddell of 
the liquor averaging 33°, and the liquor overflowing the weir 
valve 9°. The latter was returned to the storage well via the 
seal pot. 

Holmes Washer-Scrubber.—This washer was supplied with 
a 6° Twaddell liquor circulated from the first chamber of the 
Clapham washer-scrubber. This liquor was worked up to 8° 
Twaddell before finally overflowing into the seal pot, and back 
to the storage well. 

Clapham Washer-Scrubber.—This was fed with liquor from 
the scrubber storage well, the average Twaddell being 1°. This 
liquor was worked up to 6° Twaddell before running to the 
auxiliary well to be re-circulated through the Holmes washer- 
scrubber. 

Tower Scrubbers.—Both tower scrubbers were fed with clean 
water, and the resultant liquor at the seal pots averaged 1° 
Twaddell. This was led to the scrubber wells, and re-circulated 
through the Clapham washer-scrubber. The quantity of water 
used was 8 gallons per ton of coal carbonized, and a slight 
trace of NH, was allowed to pass forward to the oxide puri- 
fiers. 

TESTS ON THE PLANT. 

Tests carried out on the plant showed that the H,S_ per 
100 c.ft. at the Livesey inlet averaged 870 grains, and that the 
H.S at the purifier inlet was 850 grains per 100 c.ft. The wash- 
ing plant was therefore reducing the H,S content by 20 grains 
per 100 c.ft. 

Summary of Tests. 


























Tempera- H.S Grains H.S per Liquor, Ounce 
tures. per 100 C.Ft. 100 C.Ft. Strength. 
| ia #- Reduc-| aaa- 
Inlet. [Owdet Inlet. |Outlet. ing. | ing. Inlet, Outlet. 
Livesey washer. . 85 | 82 870 | 860 10 ee 7 18 
Holmes washer- | | 
Scrubber . . . 80 | 75. | 860 | gt0 os 50 12 16 
Clapham washer- | | 
scrubber . . . 72 | 67 | 910 | 860 a ee 2 12 
Tower scrubbers . 65 62 | 860 | 850 10 | .. | clean 2 
Inlet pucifiers . . 60 ee Se ae aa SS ae a 


It will be noted that the liquor in the Holmes washer-scrubber 
Was giving up H,S to the gas during its passage through the 
Machine; and it was assumed that the liquor was reacting 
strongly with the carbonates, and was driving forward H.S 
previously absorbed, or reacted upon, during its passage through 
the Clapham washer. The high H,S content at the purifier 
inlet was throwing additional work on the purifiers, which, 
When working under normal conditions, were overloaded; and 
'C Was decided to re-circulate the liquor to better advantage, 
to obtain a higher duty from the washing plant. For the pur- 
pose of this paper the extraction of CO, was not considered. 
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Liquor CiRCULATION TO VERTICAL RETORT INSTALLATION. 


A 2}-in. supply pipe was fitted to supply the liquor across the 
1 


mains, by 3-in. branches terminating in 2-in. nozzles, to five 


collecting mains-in which the liquor runs on to deflecting plates 
fixed in the mains, giving a desired spraying effect to the liquor. 
Unfortunately, time has not allowed for the testing of the sys- 
tem, as the plant was shut-down for repairs shortly after the 
alterations were made. The liquor circulated flows back to the 
storage well, and will no doubt effect a reduction in the H.S 
content of the gas, and an increase in the free ammonia in the 
liquor will result. 
HorizonTaL PLant. 

The horizontal plant consists of a bench of fifteen beds of 
eight retorts (22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft.) per bed. The beds are 
sectioned-off into two benches, of seven and eight beds respec- 
tively, which are operated by four Dilamore tar columns. 
The circulation of liquor through the mains has been arranged, 
each main being fitted with two 3-in. nozzles, liquor being 
pumped into the mains at 5 lbs. per sq. in. at an average rate 
of 65 gallons per ton of coal carbonized. The liquor supply is 
taken from the circulating well, which receives it from the 
water gas plant, mains, syphon pots, and condenser seal pot 
overflow ; the average Twaddell being from 3° to 33°. The weir 
valves of the columns are fixed to give a seal of =';in. on the 
dip pipes when no liquor is circulating; and when liquor is 
circulated, this raises the seal about #,in. As the temperature 
of the liquor pumped to the mains is 65° Fahr., shock-cooling 
is the result, also a scrubbing effect is produced in the mains 
which has the ultimate effect of reducing the H,S content of 
the gas. Analyses of the liquor gave the following average 











results : 
Le NH, | NH, | 
—— fon | Total Free. | Fixed. ieee: H,S. 
Circulating well |65° Fahr.| 1°488 1°340 | o* 148 33 0'243 
Tar columns . |96°_,, 1224 0°578 | 0°646 2? | O° 211 








It will be noted that the liquor loses a small percentage 
of ammonia and H.S, which may be accounted for by the tem- 
perature. The quantity of fixed ammonia is higher, and will 
show a higher percentage of ammonium thiocyanate, which can 
be accounted for by the action of H,S and HCN on the liquor. 

Samples of liquor from the condensers were tested, and a 
high percentage of free ammonia was found. An average of 
the tests yields the following results : 





Twaddell, | NH, Total. | NH, Free. | NH, Fixed. H,S. 
Degs. | P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
133 5°857 5°814 0°043 0°37! 


The Clapham washer was supplied with clean water at the 
rate of 11 gallons per ton of coal carbonized, and in the first 
chamber the liquor was worked up to 3° Twaddell, being subse- 
quently pumped into the Holmes washer-scrubber. In the latter 
the liquor was worked up to 43° Twaddell, and re-circulated 
through the Livesey washer from an overhead tank. The 
‘““P. & A.” tar extractor was fitted with a new drum complete. 
Subsequent tests on the extractor showed a reduction of 78 p.ct. 
of the tarry matter between the inlet and outlet mains. 

The Livesey washer was supplied with liquor from an over- 
head tank, which is fed with the overflow liquor from the 
Holmes washer-scrubber at 43° Twaddell. The rate of flow is 
so regulated as to obtain a liquor of 8° Twaddell at the seal pot. 
The averages of numerous daily tests are given in the sum- 
mary; and it will be noted that the grains of H,S per 100 c.ft. 
in the gas are reduced from 700 to 550—or a total reduction of 
150 grains per 100 c.ft. 


Summary of Tests on Washing Plant. 


























Inlet. Outlet. | 
— | ees | pce 
HeS Grains | H.S Grains 
| per 100 C.Ft. per roo C.Ft. 
— a chnnstnsngenndiaiis 
Livesey washer . . | 700 650 50 7°14 
Holmes washer-scrub- | 
eee Ss ee 650 | 630 20 3°09 
Clapham washer- | 
eorubber. .. . « 630 550 80 12°70 
Liquors. 
Twaddell, NHs P.Ct, 
dowd _ ) HgS P.Ct. 
Inlet. | Outlet. | Total. Free. Fixed. 
} 
Livesey washer . .| 434° 8° 4°12 3°71 oO'4! 0°49 
Holmes washer-scrub-| | 
Pets Git SP 43° 1°70 1°53 0°17 O21 
Clapham washer- | 
ONO. « 2 | ff |] 3 1°48 1°34 o'l4 0'24 
| { 









































































PURIFICATION RY Sopium CARBONATE SOLUTION. 


_ During the past three years the American practice of purifica- 
tion by soda ash, or sodium carbonate solution, has been a 
source of interest to many; but there have been few practical 
applications in this country. The general principles of the pro- 
cess as carried out at Southport are the circulation of a dilute 
solution of soda ash through a tower scrubber, to absorb the 
H.S, HCN, and sulphur compounds. The foul liquor is then 
pumped through a second scrubber, through which large 
volumes of air are blown; and by this simple operation the 
solution is revivified, and is in condition to absorb further quan- 
tities of the impurities. 
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Open Purifier 
Fig. 2.—Absorber and Actifier, 


On reference to fig. 2, it will be seen that the trunk mains 
and valves are so arranged that it is possible to work the scrub- 
bers in series or in parallel or separately. The scrubbers E and 
I are 35 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter, each having five sections 
packed with wood grids. No. 1 scrubber, termed the absorber, 
which is used as the absorption vessel, is supplied with a solu- 
tion through a 3-in. delivery pipe terminating at the top with 
a 2}-in. branch which is connected to a pipe fixed in the form 
of a cross, in which are drilled 3-in. holes, to form a spray 
when the liquor is pumped through the pipe. The foul gas 
passing from the outlet of the Clapham  washer-scrubber 
through the trunk main enters the bottom of the absorber, 
passes through the grids, and leaves the absorber by way of 
the down-take main through the trunk main at the bottom of 
the scrubber leading to the purifier inlet. No. 2 scrubber is 
sectioned-off from the trunk main by shutting the inlet and out- 
let valves, and is used as the actifying vessel. The arrange- 
ment of the valves is shown on the diagram, and the flow of 
gas is indicated by the arrows. The circular well G has a 
capacity of 5000 gallons, and was previously used in connection 
with benzole washing. This well is utilized as the active liquor 
well. Pumps H and I are Pearn’s double-acting machines, 
each of a capacity of 3500 to 4000 gallons per hour, and are 
used for pumping the solution to No. 1 scrubber sprays. The 
seal pot J to No. 1 scrubber traps the foul solution, which is 
led away through a pipe to rectangular tank K, which has a 
capacity of 4000 gallons. Pipes L and M are 3-in. suction and 
delivery pipes leading from the tank G to the pumps and to the 
sprays of the absorber. The rectangular tank receives the foul 
liquor, which is re-pumped by the double-acting pump N through 
the delivery pipe O to the top of the actifier; the stream of 
liquor being directed on to a cone, and distributed over the wood 
grids. The fan blower, which is direct-coupled to an 8-H.P. D.c. 
motor, is capable of delivering 200,000 c.ft. of air per hour 
against a pressure of 10 in. of water; and the 10-in. delivery 
pipe Q from the fan outlet is led to the bottom of the actifier, 
where a flanged bend is bolted on to an inspection cover, the 
latter having a 1o0-in. hole cut through the centre. In the down- 
take main from the actifier a 12-in. hole was cut, and a saddle- 
flanged piece bolted on; the flange being connected to a run 
of 12-in. main Q, which is led into the open purifier T. The 
purifier is built-up similar in construction to the usual open 
purifier used in connection with sulphate plants. It is made 
of a o-in. wall 14 ft. by 1o ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep; an off-set 
of 43 in. being left on the inside of the purifier, to act as a 
bearing for the T bearers and grids. The inlet pipe consists 
of a 12-in. pipe having six 4-in. outlets, as shown in the dia- 
gram. It is reversed, with the outlets directed to the ground, 
ample air space being left between the ground level and the 
under side of the grids, to obtain an easy dispersal of the gases. 
A heap of 18 tons of oxide is placed on the grids and rucked up 
around the walls of the purifier, following the usual practice. 

OPERATION OF PLANT. 

The circular well G is filled with water, and a sufficient 
quantity of soda ash is thrown into the well to make up a 
3 p.ct. solution of the carbonate. Pumps H and T lift the solu- 
tion to the top of the absorber at the rate of 3500 ta 4o00 
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gallons per hour, or about 65 gallons of solution per to. 
of gas to be purified. The liquor passing through the holes of 
the spraying device at 20 lbs. per sq. in. pressure distribuics 4 
finely divided stream over the whole area of the grids, ‘Th, 
liquor, in its passage down the grids, meets the foul gases, and 
reacts strongly with the H.S, HCN, and sulphur compounds: 
the foul liquor being trapped in the seal pot at the base of the 
scrubber. The foul liquor is led from the base of the seal pot 
via a 3-in. main, to the rectangular tank K at the base of No. ; 
scrubber. The double-acting pump N re-pumps the foul liquor 
through a 3-in. delivery pipe at 20 lbs. per sq. in. on to the fixed 
cone in the top of the scrubber, which causes an equal distri. 
bution of the liquor over the area of the grids as in the ab. 
sorber or No. 1 scrubber. The blower P on the diagram js 
housed in the pump house, and delivers air to the bottom of 
the scrubber at the rate of 200,000 c.ft. per hour. This larse 
quantity of air, passing upwards through the wetted surface 
and finely divided stream of foul liquor, has the effect of oxidiz. 
ing the liquor, which drives off the H.S and sulphur compounds, 
The revivified solution is led away from the seal pot, by way of 
a 3-in: main, to the actified liquor well G, to be re-circulated 
through the absorber. To control the plant, it is necessary io 
test the liquors in both the fouled and actified wells, to ascer- 
tain the percentage of carbonate and also the H.S content. 
The speeds of the pumps are adjusted according to the grains of 
H.S per roo c.ft. found at the purifier inlet. 

The absorption vessel, when working normally, throws a 
back-pressure of 1 in.; but this pressure will naturally increase 
or decrease in proportion to the liquor pumped through the 
scrubber. The actifying vessel throws a back-pressure of 7 in. 
against the blower, which varies according to the condition of 
the oxide in the open purifier and the depth of the material on 
top of the grids. 


cf, 


TREATMENT OF Four Gases. 

As the foul gases contain large quantities of H.S, it was 
decided to direct the stream through a heap of oxide placed in 
an open purifier. The diagram shows the 1o-in. main taken off 
the down-take main from the actifier, and leading to the open 
purifier. It was rather doubtful whether the oxide would fire 
when the usual reactions of revivification took place, but no 
trouble has been experienced in this direction. The tempera- 
tures of the oxide at varying depths and positions were taken 


and noted. The maximum temperature recorded was 110° 
Fahr. The oxide heap on top of the grids and rucked up 


round the walls of the purifier averaged 4 ft. deep; and when 
the plant is in action it is only necessary to cover the black 
patches with fresh oxide where the H,S breaks through from 
time to time, similar to the attention required on sulphate 
purifiers, but more frequent and regular. As the material is 
sulphitiing and revivifying rapidly, and also a large quantity of 
warm air is passing through the purifier, the material has a 
tendency to dry out rapidly; and to prevent this a weak solu- 
tion of ammoniacal liquor is sprayed over the oxide each morn- 
ing, to keep up the moisture content. It has only been found 
necessary to dig out and revivify the material three times before 
fouling up to 55 p.ct. sulphur. It will be noticed from the dia- 
gram that the purifier is close to the railway metals. The 
loading costs per ton of the spent material by means of a port- 
able band conveyor are very low, and are eradicated by the price 
commanded by the spent oxide of a 55 to 60 p.ct. sulphur con- 
tent, tar free, 


WorkInc RESULTS. 


The working results obtained on the plant are summarized, 
and are an average of the actual workings and tests over a 
period of three months from July to September, 1925. 


Summary of Working Results and Tests—July to September, 1925. 





























—_—_——_—_ — —— (A) - 
| | 
| Total Gas | _HeS Grains per 100 C.Ft. | Ti 
—_— | Purified 
| (C.Ft.). a 
Inlet. Outlet. Removed. 
Res me a | 35,138,000 566 299 267 
I a 6 ei ay | 32,724,000 548 354 194 
September. .. . | 37,856,000 630 321 319 
= oS ae (B) 
—e H,S Rate of 
___| Lhs, of Soda | 40S of Soda | Removed | Gallons of | C.Ft. of Air 
Ash Used. : CEt per Lb. of |Solution per) per Gallon. 
| 2 Soda. | 100 C.Ft. 
a 2688 | 0°076 eos: | 6a 62 
August. 2530 0'077 3°58 | 58 76 
September. 3136 0°082 549 | 71 59 





The average makes per day over July, August, and September were 1,254,000, 
1,165,000, and 1,352,000 c.ft. respectively. 

The efficiency of the. process is maintained by the rate of 
flow of the solution through the plant, and also by maintaining 
the correct strength of carbonate in the solution, in the actified 
liquor well. The absorber, the capacity of which is nomin- 
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ally 250,000 c.ft. per day, has been called upon to deal with 
1,350,000 ¢.ft. of gas throughput per day. The time-contact 
factor plays an important part, as in all washing plants, and 
has greatly reduced the efficiency of the process. With a scrub- 
ber of ample dimensions and washing surface a much greater 
reduction in the H,S content of the gas would be obtained with 
a decreased amount of soda ash used. 
Tarry MATTER. 

It is usually found when testing spent oxide that a consider- 
able amount of tarry matter is present which is extracted by 
the oxide during the passage of the gas through the material, 
from 1 to 3 p.ct. being the average amount according to con- 
ditions existing. If the washing and scrubbing plant is not 
efficient, then quantities up to 5 p.ct. may be found, which will 
cause the boxes to throw back-pressure, and will seriously inter- 
fere with the action of the material. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of the soda ash process, tarry matter was carried forward 
in the form of tar fog, and trouble was experienced due to the 
boxes throwing pressure, which necessitated the emptying of 
boxes before the material was fouled. As the efficiency of th 
oxide boxes is governed largely by the extent of oxide surface 
exposed to the H,S in the gas, the harmful effects of the tar 
film deposited on the bottom of the oxide close to the grids, 
or, in the case of the down-flow system, on the surface of the 
oxide, cannot be too greatly magnified. The effect is that the 
tarry matter fills the interstices between the oxide particles, 
and thus prevents the full chemical action taking place, and 
excludes the gas. In addition to this, as previously mentioned, 
excessive pressure is thrown on the boxes, with subsequent in- 
creases in purification.costs. I would refer you to the experi- 
ments and research work carried out by Messrs. Dunkley and 
Leitch at the University of Illinois, an account of which was 
given in the ‘‘Gas JournaL ”’ for Aug. 19, 1925. The work 
carried out on this subject is most interesting, and fig. 3 shows 
the results of experiments on oxide containing various percent- 
ages of tarry matter. From this graph it will be noted that 
5 p.ct of tarry matter will reduce the efficiency of the material 
by approximately 5 p.ct. In all probability this tarry matter 
will be of a permanent character, decreasing the efficiency of 
the bull of the oxide by that amount. 
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TAR IN OXIDE, PER CENT. 
Fig. 3,—Effect of Tar on Activity of Oxide. 


Troubles due to tarry matter passing forward to the purifiers 
ure usually more acute in the manufacture of water gas, and 
the graph shows that its presence in quantities as indicated has 
a great bearing on the efficiency of the oxide. 

Tests made on the ‘*P. & A.’’? machine showed that good 
Work was being effected in reducing the tarry matter and tar 
log. A series of tests conducted over a period of ten days 
showed that the extractor was reducing the tarry matter by 
78 p.ct., of 136 grains per 100 c.ft. of gas—which is consider- 
able, and which in turn alleviates the work on the washer- 
scrubber plant. The ‘ P, & A.’’ tar extractor is efficient up to 
a point; but though large quantities of tarry globules are 
broken-up and separated, there is still a considerable small 
quantity of tar fog which passes through the holes and slots in 
the drum, and is carried forward through the washing plant 
to the purifier, 

The No. 1 absorber subjects the gas to a very rigorous scrub- 
bing action, which has the effect of removing and throwing- 
down quantities of light tarry matter which have passed through 
the previous washing plant. This tarry matter collects in the 
foul and the actified liquor wells, and is baled-out each day by 
Means of a scoop. With a make of gas of 1,250,000 c.ft. per 
day, the average quantity of tar collected from the sumps was 
5 gallons per day, having a specific gravity of 1°1. 

NAPHTHALENE. 
rhe light tarry matter on distillation yielded 10 p.ct. of dry 


pressed naphthalene, by weight; and taking an average over 
wh d, this was equal to the removal of 1°52 grains of naphi- 
tha! 


due to the cooling action of the liquor during its circulation. 
The difference in temperature between the liquor and the gas 
to be purified was on the average 7°—.e., the inlet gas to the 
absorber averaged 65° Fahr., and the liquor circulated 58° Fahr. 
The light tarry matter will also have absorbed a quantity of 
naphthalene. The subsequent reaction of the cold air in the 
actifier on the warm liquor reduces the liquor temperature some 
7° Fahr. to an average temperature of 58° Fahr. The introduc- 
tion of the soda ash washing process considerably reduces the 
tar fog; and a sample of spent oxide taken from the purifier 
contained 56 p.ct. of sulphur and o’94 p.ct. of tar. 
CYANOGEN. 
During recent years the attention of most gas engineers has 
been drawn to the serious effect of corrosion caused by th 
HCN carried forward by the gas into the mains and service 
pipes. The trouble has undoubtedly been accentuated by th 
other inerts which set up a corrosive action in the service pipes 
and meters in many towns. In the process of washing with 
sodium carbonate, reactions occur, and the cyanogen is partly 
removed from the gas. The cyanogen present at the absorber 
inlet averages 31°96 grains per 100 c.ft., and 11°79 grains per 
100 c.ft. at the outlet. Tests taken over a period of two months 
at the inlet and outlet mains of the absorber show a reduction 
of 20°26 grains of cyanogen per too c.ft. of gas purified, or 
63 p.ct.; and by the removal of this compound our distribution 
department would benefit greatly—to what extent will have to 
be proved over a long period. It has also been proved that th« 
presence of cyanogen passing forward to the oxide purifiers 
retards the efficiency of the oxide by the formation of prussian 
blue; and thereby quantities of the material are rendered useless 
for the purification of gas from H,S. The removal of cyanogen 
eliminates to some extent the introduction of air into the puri- 
fiers for revivification, and thus the addition of inerts to the 
gas is avoided. 
SULPHUR COMPOUNDS. 

The sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen 
are also re-acted upon by the sodium carbonate solution; and 
from an average of some 30 tests, the sulphur content of the gas 
has been reduced from 33 to 11 grains per 100 c.ft. When sul- 
phur compounds are present to the extent of 50 grains, or over, 
a slight smell is noticeable when the gas is combusted; and if 
this product can be eliminated, we shall be looked upon with 
greater favour by our consumers—in particular by the users of 
gas-consuming apparatus without efficient flue outlets. Sulphur 
compounds in the gas form SO, during combustion, with the 
consequent corrosive action on metals, pipe fittings, &c. 

Sopa-AsH PuRIFICATION REACTIONS. 

The reactions which occur in the absorber and actifier during 
the process of purification by sodium carbonate are complex, 
but the main reactions which probably occur are as follows: 

Primary Reactions.—Removal of H.S.—Sodium carbonate re- 
acts with sulphuretted hydrogen, forming sodium-bicarbonat 
and sodium hydrosulphide. 

Na,CO;3 + Has = NaHCO; + NaHS. 

Removal of HCN.—The sodium carbonate reacts with hydro- 

cyanic acid, forming sodium bicarbonate and sodium cyanide. 
Na2COs + HCN’= NaHCO; + NaCNn. 

Secondary Reaction.—Removal of HCN.—Sodium hydrosul- 
phide reacts with hydrocyanic acid, forming sodium cyanide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

NaHS + HCN — NaCN + HS. 

Removal of CS,.—Sodium hydrosulphide reacts with carbon 
bisulphide, forming sodium thiocarbonate and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

2NaHS + CS, —> NazCSs + Has. 

Tertiary Reactions.—Hydrolysis of Thiocarbonate.—Sodium 
thiocarbonate reacts with water, forming sodium carbonate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

NaeCSs + 3H20 > NaeC Oy -} 3H,S. 

Revivification Reactions.—Sodium hydrosulphide oxidizes 
under the influence of the blast, yielding sodium polysulphate 
and water. 

2NaHS + O — NaS, + H20. 

The sodium polysulphide then reacts with sodium cyanide, 

forming sodium thiocyanate, and sodium sulphide. 
NaaS2 +;NaCN —> NaCNS + NaS. 

The sodium sulphide reacts with sodium bicarbonate, forming 
sodium carbonate and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

NazS + 2NaHCOs —> 2Na2CO,; + HS. 

Further oxidation of sodium hydrosulphide results in the 
formation of sodium thiosulphate, sodium sulphite, and sodium 
sulphate. 

NaHS ™ Na2Se—> Na2S203 > NaSOs > Na.SO,. 

Tests on the actified liquor show that sulphide, sulphate, 
sulphite, and thiosulphate are present in small quantities. The 
proportian of thiocyanate (NaCNS) is approximately 5 p.ct., 





per 100 ¢.ft.~ The extraction of this compound will be 


and this, quantity gradually increases as the solution is brought 
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into contact with the foul gases. The revivified liquor is tested 
each day for sodium thiocyanate, and when the quantity reaches 
10 p.ct. the liquor is pumped to the storage well, and a new 
3 p.ct. solution is substituted. The loss of sodium carbonate 
during the process is accounted for by the reaction of the HCN, 
with the formation of sodium thiocyanate and sodium sulphate. 
A normal daily test of the actified liquor for H,S averaged 
o-116 p.ct., and the H.,S content of the fouled liquor was 
0°242 p.ct. 


Costs of Liquid Purification—July to September, 1925 


Total gas purified = 105,718,000 c.ft. 


f we & 
Soda ash—8354 lbs. at 3d. out Ib. ise. ut GB ae 
Steamtopumps .. . Wane ee: fe 
Electricity to blowers, . . 26 12 0 
Repairs to plant and maintenance—pumps and 
motor. . .« 2 8 © 
Attention to ne purifier, less sulphur recover- 
able .. . as : . #4 236..¢ 
Totalcost . . : 94r 28° 'X 


Total Cost of Purification—July to September, 1925. 


Per 1000 C.Ft. 


Pence. 
Liquid purification by NagCO,;. . . . 0° 322 
Oxide purification om 4-lute boxes. . - 0°'O79 
(One box emptied and disintegrated at £35 per ‘box 
filled.) 
Total cost of purification. . .. . 0° 401 


‘The above figures are the actual costs incurred over a period 
of three months; but the costs in connection with the oxide 
purification are on the high side, due to the fact that a further 
period of time will elapse before a further purifier will have to 
be emptied and filled. The cost of soda ash, if purchased in 
bulk, will be reduced to 3d. per lb., which will further reduce 
the liquid purification costs. 

In connection with the costs of the purification at Battle 
Creek, the following results were given in the ‘‘ Gas Engineer ”’ 
for June, 1923: 


The Na,CO, process requires supplementing with an iron oxide 
box for complete removal of H,S, though the Koppers Company state 
that H,S is completely removable by soda ash. In continuous tests 
on 2,000,000 c.ft. of gas per day, 85 to 90 p.ct. sulphur removal and 
over go p.ct. HCN removal are claimed. 3 p.ct. soda ash solution 
at 50 gallons per 1000 c.ft. was circulated, and so c.ft. of air per gallon 
of solution—i.e., 2 to 3 volumes of air per volume of gas previously 
purified—was then blown through, to actify the liquor. Concentra- 
tion of H,S in the air was wery small and caused no complaint. The 
cost of the process is o*25d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas purified. Loss of 
soda ash amounts to 0°05 Ib. per 1000 c.ft. of gas purified. The total 
cost of purification is estimated at 0°35d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas purified. 


OxIDE PURIFICATION. 


The cxide used at Southport is procured from the Manchester 








Oxide Company, and very good results are obtained from this 
material. It is extremely active, and great care has to be exer- 
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Fig. 4.—Effect of Temperature on Activity of Oxide. 


cised to prevent firing, if the oxygen content is too high; and 
it is necessary carefully to watch the temperatures when ap- 
proaching 100° Fahr. 

Traversing the bottom of each box of purifiers is a 2-in. cast- 
iron flanged steam coil for the purpose of keeping up the tem- 





Inlet. Box 1. 
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peratures of the oxide, to obtain the highest efficiency, 
great disadvantage of enclosed steam is the drying-out efiect 
on the oxide after a period of work; and the efficiency of the 
oxide declines when the moisture content falls below a certain 
point. The most interesting paper on oxide atic 
Messrs. Dunkley and Leitch embodied a number of 

showing the activity of oxide at varying temperatures, iene eing 
taken from laboratory tests. Fig. 4 shows the results cb tained 
over a period of 48 hours on an oxide box at Southport, var ying 

quantities of steam being put into the coil to obtain the de ie 
temperatures, no air being admitted for revivification in sii, 
and the oxygen content being o’5 p.ct. at the purifier inlet. |; 
will be seen from the graph that a rapid rise in the efficiency of 
the oxide takes place between 60° and 100° Fahr. At 60° F: 
the percentage grains taken was 6°25 p.ct., at 81° Fahr. 
27°3 p.ct., and at 100° Fahr. 79°4 p.ct. The soda ash purifica- 
tion plant was in action during the test, and the average inte 
grains amounted to 350 per 100 c.ft. of gas. The oxide was 
subjected to the second fouling. The approximate analysis of 
the oxide was: 


One 
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P.Ct, 
Moisture . Sia ee) ey ee 10 16 
Sulphur (on ae ere 28 30 
Tarry matter . 1. + + + « » Trace 


We are at present carrying out tests with the injection of 
live steam intermittently, in order to keep up the desired mois- 
ture content of the oxide, but so far I am not 
any reliable results. 


able to set-out 


Increased Activity of Oxide with Rise in Temperature. 














Inlet Grains Temperature Grains : Percentage 
Passing. | r Fah hr.). Passing. Grains Taken. Grains Taken. 
320 60 300 20 | 6°25 
370 7o 310 ,60 16°00 
35° | 78 270 80 22°80 
330 | 81 240 go 27°30 
380 } 89 | 180 200 52°70 
360 | 98 90 270 75°00 
340 | 100 70 | 270 79°40 


Daity RerurNs OF WoRKS Teer ON Pune IERS. 


Daily returns and tests are carried out on the purifiers on 
four boxes in order to obtain the desired information as to 
when it is most advisable to change a box or alter the rotation. 
A convenient form which has been adopted at Southport for 
some vears is set out below. 

The tests for H,S are carried out with a special burette, ob- 
tained from Messrs. Hardman & Holden, a volumetric iodine 
test being employed. The time taken to carry out the series 
of tests for H.S throughout the purification plant is 35 minutes, 
and the tests are correct to within 5 grains. An average of 
these tests taken at different periods of the day works closely 
to the more accurate method of absorption by copper phos- 
phate. 


GENERAL. 


The advantages obtained by the purification of the gas from 
H.S by soda ash are undoubtedly great; and where little capital 
expenditure is necessary, as in the process at Southport, the 
extra expenditure on the purification of the gas from cyanogen 
and sulphur compounds is worthy of great consideration. Un- 
fortunately, long periods will have to expire before any reliable 
figures can be set out as regards the saving on the distribution 
side of the undertaking, due to the reduced quantities o! 
cyanogen delivered in the gas; and it would be difficult to 
calculate and produce figures to off-set the extra cost incurred 
by the soda ash purification system. With regard to the reduc- 
t.on in the sulphur compounds, I have no doubt you will agree 
that the elimination of this impurity is of great benefit, for if 
you examine gas fittings at random on your consumers’ pre- 
mises, the detrimental effects of this gas will be apparent. 

In the Koppers installation the absorber and actifying towe! 
are in one shell, which considerably reduces the pumping costs, 
With the employment of two towers, as in the Southport plant, 
two pumps are worked in conjunction with the process; and 
taking into account this factor, the total costs are increased by 
o’059d. per 1000 c.ft. 

I am much indebted to Mr. J. Bond, O.B.E., Engineer and 
Manager of the Southport Gas-Works, for allowing me to pre- 

















Box 2. Box 3. Box 4. 
Date. a if orp ic 5, 
Temperature Grains per Temperature H.S hremperssure H,S Temperature H,S Temperature H,S 
Fahr). | 100C.Ft. C Fe Fahr.). Passing. ( Fahr.), Passing. (° Fahr.). Passing. (° Fahr.). Passing. 

Sept. 1 56 | 310 72 160 87 10 74 Nii | 74 Nil 
a OP an 55 390 714 170 | 89 30 78 Nil | 76 Nil 

te Bios a 59 | 380 84 130 | 86 40 78 Nil | 81 Nil 

rae eae 62 410 | 100 140 | 85 » Trace 76 Na | 97 Nil 

a a ek 59 | 360 Png 126 | 83 25 76 Nil 75 Nil 
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sent the information contained in this paper, and my best 
thanks are due to him for the interest and assistance he afforded 
me during the period of preparation. 

Mr. KNowLes (Lancaster) moved a vote of thanks to the 
wuthor for his paper. 

Mr. ALBinson (Manchester) seconded, and remarked that he 


would be pleased to join in the discussion of the paper at a later 
date. 

The PRESIDENT announced that, on account of the time at 
their disposal being so short, it was impossible to enter into a 
discussion of the paper that day. It would therefore be held 
over until the next meeting. 














LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Gothic Works of Messrs. Glover and Main. 


The Members of this Association, accompanied by their 
President, Mr. W. L. Westbrook, visited the Edmonton Works 
of the allied firms of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., and 
lessrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., on Thursday, Nov. 12. For some 
time the visit had been pleasurably anticipated; and on Thurs- 
day last everything—including weather conditions—combined 
to make the inspection a great success. There was an enthu- 
siastic gathering of over a hundred members, who were con- 
ducted round the various shops in small parties by officials of 
the firm, whose courtesy and lucid explanations were appre- 
ciated by all. 

The company foregathered in the Gas Meter Testing Sta- 
tion of the Middlesex County Council, where, by the courtesy 
of the Inspector, Mr. W. E. Barney, they viewed the testing 
oi all sizes of dry gas meters. The apparatus, which was made 
at the Gothic Works, includes twenty 11-c.ft., and one 20-c.ft. 
standard test gasholders, experimental meters, King’s gauges, 
&c. This testing station, which has recently been enlarged, is 
capable of an output of nearly 5000 meters per week. After 
leaving the testing station, and before proceeding on their tour, 
the visitors noted a large expanse of ground which was plotted 
out for the erection of a new meter receiving and dispatching 
department. This building is now necessary to cope with the 
greatly increased volume of business, and will have an area of 
22,000 sq. ft. When it is stated that the total area of the 
buildings already erected approaches 7 acres, some idea of 
their size may be conceived. 

FRoM Raw MateErIAL TO FINISHED PRODUCT. 

Before entering the main building, the members inspected 
the power house, where there are two 200-B.H.P., ON€ 120-B.H.P., 
and one 100-B.H.P. gas engines. The next stage of the tour was 
the iron foundry, which is devoted almost entirely to the pro- 
ducts of Messrs. R. & A. Main. Here could be seen in the 
“undressed ’’ state various parts for the ‘‘ Maintenance,”’ 
“Mainstay,’’ and ‘‘ Maintop’”’ cookers, including the ‘‘ New 
Conservor ’’ ovens, and the ‘‘ Author ”’ and ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ gas 
fires, and for other well-known Main specialities. Casting was 
in progress, which greatly added to the interest of the visitors. 
Here again was evidence of the rapid expansion of the firm; 
the ground being prepared for an extension of the foundry of 
nearly 20,000 sq. ft. Up-to-date methods of core-making, 
fettling, and grinding of castings were the next items. It was 


x & 








noted that every casting is critically examined and sounded 
before being passed for stock; the rejected ones—satisfactorily 
few in number—being consigned to the scrap heap. 

In the extensive stove fitting shop, gas cookers, fires, 
radiators, wash boilers, water heaters, and hotel apparatus 
were to be seen in various stages of construction. Every gas 
appliance, as it leaves the fitting and testing shops, is brought 
to the japanning and Berlin blacking department. One noted 
in passing the high degree of finish attained here with gas fires 
and cookers. Appliances are next passed to the warehouse and 
subjected to a final inspection before being dispatched. The 
enamel shop proved to be a fascinating department; the fine 
finish of the various ‘‘ Main ”’ gas fires and cookers being much 
admired. This is another of the firm’s departments which is 
rapidly outgrowing its present accommodation, and which will 
shortly be doubled in area. 

Tue SHorps or Messrs. THomMAS GLOVER. 

The various shops of Messrs. Thomas Glover proved of ex- 
ceptional interest. In the engineering shop are manufactured 
all the special jigs, tools, and precision devices required in the 
manufacture of gas meters. In the lamp and sheet-metal shop 
could be seen the ‘‘ Gothic ’”’ street lanterns, meter shelves, 
lamp reflectors, &c. An opportunity was afforded of inspecting 
the high-grade quality of the materials used in these articles. 

As one proceeded on the tour of the factory, it was noted that 
most of the many processes involved in the construction of 
meters are carried out by the firm, and that provision is made 
at every stage for thorough inspection. The machinery for the 
stamping and piercing of tinned meter parts claimed much 
attention ; the many operations necessary in the production of 
the various components being commented on. 

The meter shop proper is the largest of its kind in the king- 
dom, if not in the world. Here could be seen gas meters in 
process of manufacture and repair. The opportunity of inspect- 
ing the interior of the meters afforded further evidence of the 
excellence of the materials. The magnitude of the firm’s out- 
put is reflected in the size of the proving department. The 
testing apparatus in this department was made entirely by the 
firm, and includes 20 c.ft., 11 c.ft., 5 c.ft., and 1 c.ft. gas- 
holders, and gauges, &c. Ordinary meters arrive at the test 
holders three times, and prepayment meters four times, during 
course of manufacture, for sounding, setting valves, testing 
prepayment valves, and final testing for registration. In addi- 
tion, before any meter is fixed, it is, of course, tested and 
stamped by the competent authority. 


Automatic MAcHINE TooL.s. 


In the. brass shop the visitors were confronted with rows of 
automatic and semi-automatic machine tools, all devoted to the 





























MESSRS. THOMAS GLOVER’S METER SHOP, 
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manufacture of the various brass and white-metal parts of gas 
meters. The excellence of the productions as they are cut off 
testifies to the perfection of these tools in action ; and the quan- 
tities they are capable of dealing with bear witness to the 
niagnitude of the firm’s business. The metal parts hidden 
away inside a meter are here brought to light in astonishing 
number and variety. In the brass foundry cast parts for meters 
are produced in brass, gun-metal, and white-metal. 

Before concluding the tour, the visitors were afforded an 
opportunity of seeing the stamping and piercing of brass parts, 
and the preparation and dressing of meter diaphragms. In the 
latter, the usual critical inspection of the leather at various 
stages was again noted. One or two departments had to be 
omitted from the itinerary, for time would not permit of a 
complete inspection, As it was, well over a mile of an inter- 
esting and informative scene of industrial activity was covered. 

An Erricient SysTeM. 


These few notes, it is hoped, will serve to give some general 
idea of the magnitude of the work carried out at Edmonton 
by the firms of Glover and Main, and of the extreme care 
which characterizes every step in the production of the various 
appliances they manufacture. It would be disproportionate, 
however, even in this scanty outline, to omit some reference 
to the underlying principle of efficient production which is 
evident throughout. This is the plan of having the various de- 
partments so interlinked that the raw material passes from 
stage to stage, and finally emerges as a carefully-packed 
finished article ready for an equally efficient road transport 
system, with the minimum loss of time, and consequently 
without wastage of effort and expense. In spite of the great 
variety in the appliances manufactured, nowhere is there any 
confusion ; all is orderly and neat. 


After the tour of the works, the Association took tea at the 
invitation of the firm, 

The Presipenrt remarked that it had given him great 
pleasure again to inspect the works of Messrs. Glover & Main ; 
and he had been impressed with the tremendous progress made 
by the firm since the last visit of the Association. As all had 
observed, the works were throbbing with activity, in order to 
cope with the large output that was necessary. to keep the 
industry supplied with appliances. Mr. Westbrook: called atten- 
tion to the central letters in the name Main. These, he sug- 
gested, constituted a standard which the firm well ‘‘ main- 
tained.”’ 
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VOTES OF THANKS. 
Mr. W. T. KensHotreg (Lea Bridge) proposed a vote of + 


to the firm for the hospitality accorded to the Associati we 
this vote he coupled the names of Mr. Kenneth Aird (Managing 
Director), Messrs, Potter, Main, Hoyle, and Marley, and alc, 
the gentlemen who had acted as guides. He was sure that al 
the members of the Association had thoroughly enjoyed {hy 
visit. Personally he had been agreeably surprised wit! «|| }y 


had seen—not least with the enamelling shops. Mr. Kenshok 
concluded his remarks by referring to the ingenious fitt ng 
Glover’s well-known ‘‘ Multi-Meter,’? which can be transferred 
at will from a prepayment to an ordinary meter, or vice 
and from a penny to a shilling prepayment. 

Mr. A. Tennant (Croydon), seconding the vote, mentioned 
that all his hopes regarding the visit had been amply fulfilled 
The busy state of the works they had just inspected 
evidence of the prosperous and virile condition of the gas 
industry generally. He appreciated what the manufacturers 
were doing to further the interests of the industry; and | 
could safely say that in this work Messrs. Glover & Maii 
playing a by no means unimportant part. Certainly they wer 
not the ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ of the trade. The gas industry, too, had 
benefited greatly from the research carried out by some of th: 
appliance firms; and in this connection the valuable work: oj 
Mr. Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., was much appreciated. 

The vote was carried with acclamation, 

Mr. KENNETH AiRD, in reply, expressed, on behalf of the com- 
bined Companies, the pleasure the Association’s visit had viy 
them. The more a manufacturer got in touch with distribu 
tion men, the better for the industry as a whole. It was, hy 
suggested, impossible to have too much collaboration between 
the two sides of. the industry. It was the responsibility of th 
manufacturers to provide the best and most suitable goods ; 
but they realized that they were dependent on the distribution 
side to handle those goods as well as possible. The manufac- 
turers were always glad to receive criticisms of their apparatus 
from the other side. The Company’s motto was ‘“ Service.” 
It had been very difficult for them, as manufacturers, to know, 
when considering further extensions, whether the increase in 
business had come to stay, or whether it was merely «a tem- 
porary boom. Personally, he preferred to be optimistic. Mr, 
Aird referred to a favourite saying of their former Vice- 
Chairman, the late Mr. Archibald Main, that ‘* Gas is in its 
Infancy.”” Mr. Main had said this to him 25 years ago, ani 
he had said it again, in spite of the vast increase by that time, 
a few manths before his death. 
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Economies of the Reverse Blast. 

The reversed air blast process was developed specially for 
improving the operation of water gas sets using bituminous 
coal as generator fuel. The distinctive feature of this process 
is that, during part of the blow, the generator blast passes down 
through the fire, being admitted at the top and taken out at the 
bottom, From this reversal of the usual direction of the genera- 
tor blast, the process takes its name. It was experimented 
with at Bloomington (Ill.), and water gas sets at other works 
have since been equipped to work on this system. Mr. A. C. 
Howard, of the United Gas and Electric Engineering Com- 
pany, writing in the ‘* American Gas Association Monthly,”’ 
says the sequence of the cycle for the reversed air blast process, 
as operated in these plants, is: Upblast, reversed blast, up 
run (all oil in during this period), down run, up run, air purge. 
The reversed air blast in this cycle takes the place of the blow 
run employed when operating an ordinary set. During this 
period, the air is admitted into the top of the superheater, passes 
down through the superheater, up through the carburettor, and 


down through the generator. From the bottom of the gener 
tor, the reversed blast gases pass directly to the tar batter. 
During the up run the blue gas also passes directly from thi 
bottom of the generator to the tar batter through the sami 
pipe. The reversing valves are installed in the tar batter; b ing 
under water, and operated hydraulically by outside mechanism. 
The arrangement is such that when one of the valves is closed 
the other must be open; and when one valve is closed, i! wil 
remain closed against any steam pressure or blast pressur 


. . . I 
until the mechanism is operated to reverse the valves. ‘The 
installation of these valves eliminates altogether the usual 


‘* hot valves.” As the down-run gases by-pass the carburecttol 
and superheater, they leave the set at the bottom of the genera- 


tor at a comparatively low temperature. The reversed air blast 
gases, when passing through the superheater and carburv'tor 
are preheated. Numerous advantages are claimed for thé 
system—including material increase in the capacity of the set 


and reduction of generator fuel, with a slight reduction in 
oil per 1000 c.ft, 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





[A contribution on horizontal retort house practice, by 
Mr T. A. Canning, supplies much useful information in a com- 
paratively compact form. References are contained therein to 
approved methods of carrying out most of the tasks likely to 
fall periodically to the lot of the carbonizer. The economies 
realized by the introduction of the regenerator setting are 
clearly shown.] 

\ Meeting of the Association was held at Newport on Satur- 
day, Nov. 7. A large gathering met at the offices of the New- 
port (Mon.) Gas Company, under the Presidency of Mr. J. 
Wood (Rhondda), who was supported by, among others, Mr. G. 
Geen, ].P., Chairman of the Company. 

Mr. GreEN, on behalf of the Directors of the Newport Gas 
Company, extended to the Association a hearty welcome to 
Newport. They were taking a keen interest in their work, and 
would be ready at all times to afford any support which lay in 
their power. He also took the opportunity of saying how 
pleased they were to see Alderman C. H. Bird, of Cardiff, at 
the meeting. In regard to Mr. T. A. Canning’s paper, he had 
received an advance copy which he had perused with the 
sreatest interest, and he had no doubt they would all find 
matters of importance in the subject being dealt with. 

Mr. J. H. Cannine (Engineer and Manager) said that the 
Directors of the Newport Gas Company realized the important 
work carried out by the Junior Associations, and had been ready 
to extend the fullest support to the Wales and Monmouthshire 
Association. He felt certain, too, that the presence at their 
meeting of the Chairman of the Company might be taken to 
show that Mr. Geen had marked the work and progress of the 
Association, and that it deserved all the support that could be 
given to it. 
~ Alderman C. H. Birp stated he was pleased to be present at 
the meeting. He had been associated with the gas industry 
practically all his life, and had always taken the greatest 
interest in their meetings. 

Mr. W. Stanrorpb (Secretary of the Company) endorsed the 
remarks of Mr. Canning. 

On the proposition of Mr. B. J. Brett (Cardiff), seconded by 
Mr. A. H. SHepHarp (Swansea), a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. G. Geen and the Directors of the Newport 
(Mon.) Gas Company, Mr. J. H. Canning, and Mr. W. Stan- 
ford, for their support and hospitality, and for the invitation 
to visit the exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Cannine replied to the vote. 

Mr. J. Woop extended to Mr. C. Bateman, of Cardiff, their 
hearty congratulations upon his appointment as Assistant 
Engineer and Manager at Bath. 

Mr. BATEMAN expressed his appreciation of the kind remarks 
made on his behalf, and said that he hoped to continue his 
association with his old friends. 


rhe following address was then delivered. 


HORIZONTAL RETORT HOUSE PRACTICE. 





By T. ANTHONY CANNING, F.C.S., of Newport, Mon. 
[Extracted.] 
Horizontal settings may be divided into three classes : 


1. Direct-fired settings. 
(a) Generator settings. 
(b). Regenerator settings. 
(c) Independent, or outside, producers. 


2. Semi-gaseous settings 

3. Gaseous-fired settings. 

Outside producers are generators entirely independent of the 
main retort setting. This type of producer is not in extensive 
use, and cannot lay any pretension to compete with the inside 
regenerative furnace on the grounds of fuel economy, duc 
chiefly to sensible heat losses or lack of compactness. It has 
ts advantages, however, chief among which may be men- 
tioned : 


\l 


lower capital cost, chiefly due to the fact that one pro- 

ducer can be arranged to supply two or more settings. 

(2) Precise temperature regulation, inasmuch as the quan- 
ity of producer gas passing to the settings may be con- 
trolled within very fine limits by means of valves. 

(3) Lower labour and repair and maintenance charges. It 

nay be mentioned that in this class of producer the air 

s impelled through the fuel bed by mechanical pressure- 


raising plant. . 

It may be of some interest to point out the percentage of the 
total coke produced by carbonization which is used as fuel in 
the various classes of producer : 

Dir sct-fired furnace . . 40 to50p.ct., but varies with size of works 

Generator furnace. . . 22 to 26 p.ct. 

Regenerator furnace . . 16 to 20 p.ct. 

Independent producers . 18 to 24 p.ct. 

It has been assumed in presenting the above figures that the 


yield f 


weight of coal. It may be remarked that the above compari- 
son does not afford a reliable guidance, owing to the fluctuat- 
ing yields of coke from coals; and the truest index is that 
of ** pounds of coke used per 100 lbs. of coal carbonized,” as 
expressed in the following table : 

Percentage Weight of 
Fuel Used per 100 Lbs, 

of Coal Carbonized, 


Co 8 a ne le 
Generator furnace. ... .. . . « 415§°4to18'°2 
Regenefator furnace . .. . . . . « II'2tO14‘'O 
Independent producers . ... . . « 12°6t016'8 


It will readily be seen from the above that the regenerator 
furnace presents an advantage in fuel economy which places 
it far ahead of any other type of producer ; and if some method 
could be successfully devised of further utilizing the sensibl« 
heat of the waste gases by heating-up the primary, as well as 
the secondary, air before admission to the producer proper, 
the advantages of this particular type of generator with regard 
to fuel economy would be further enhanced. It would be well 
to mention here, however, that in no circumstances should 
the temperature of the waste gases be allowed to fall below 
400° Fahr., as chimney draught is much influenced by the tem- 
perature of the products passing away, and over-cooled wast 
gases would reduce the effective draught considerably. 

It would be rash to assume that producer gas consists ex- 
clusively of CO, CO,, and nitrogen, for, as a result of the 
production of steam at the base of the fuel bed, and owing to 
the coke charged into the producer not being pure carbon, 
hydrogen, methane, and possibly traces of other gases, are 
always present. The following is an analysis of an average 
producer gas: 
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Proper scientific control and supervision are of vital neces- 
sity il efficient working of the carbonizing plant is to be en- 
sured. [Efficient working (and by this is meant maximum pro- 
duction of therms per ton of coal carbonized, with the lowest 
possible proportion of inerts in the gas produced, and corre- 
sponding economy in labour, fuel, and energy) is more essen- 
tial in these days of high labour and other charges, electrical 
competition, and the provisions of the Gas Regulation Act, 
than ever it was before. Never be satisfied with your work- 
ing; you can always improve it. If you have achieved a cer- 
tain output of therms per ton, do not rest upon your laurels, 
but endeavour to discover whether it is at all possible to obtain 
economicaily one extra therm from that ton of coal. Serious 
defects matter, but présent the advantage that they are nearly 
always apparent. In my opinion it is the small defects and 
flaws which go unobserved, and if seen are often regarded as 
of no import. These are the points which are difficult to 
fathom, and which in the long run mar the efficient working 
of your carbonizing plant. Remedy the serious defects by all 
means, but do not neglect that which you may regard as in- 
significant. Efficient retort house working is largely ensured 
by the man in charge keeping his eyes open and treating 
nothing as unimportant. Technical and scientific knowledge 
is essential, but all. the technique and science in the universe 
will prove of little avail if the eyes—and the ears—are closed 
and the mind dormant. Each day it is possible to learn more; 
and this applies especially to the retort house, where, with 
proper methods and treatment, an occupation which at first 
may appear to be irksome and tedious will prove highly in- 
teresting and profitable. You, whose vocation consists wholly 
or in part of retort house control and management, remember 
that the gas industry is none too well supplied with specialists 
of this nature. It may prove of encouragement to you to know 
that you may yet aspire to the foremost place in the ranks 
of this particular calling. 

Retort house practice is a specialized art to which it is 
necessary to devote vears of attention and study before one 
can claim an intimate knowledge thereof. In addition, the 
practice may be said to include “ picking-up ’’ benches from 
cold, the regulation thereof when in use, and general atten- 
tion to the whole of the plant. The most arduous task of 
all—and one which requires the exercise of great care—is that 
of warming-up benches from cold. When it is realized that 
the retorts themselves have to be raised through a temperature 
of approximately 20009 Fahr., and the combustion chamber 
through a range of temperature of about 2600° Fahr., it will 
be readily appreciated that any attempt to ‘‘ speed-up ”’ this 
operation will inevitably result in the cracking of portions of 
the setting, and consequent reduced life of the retorts. Gene- 
rally speaking, the setting is at first subjected to ‘* slow ”’ fires 
for a certain period, which is regulated by such considerations 
as the age of the setting and its condition. After the period 
of *‘ slow ”’ fires, ‘‘ fast ’’ fires are resorted to, and they have 
the effect of raising the setting to its ultimate temperature. 
The following approximate times for settings in various con- 





' coke after carbonization was 70 p.ct. of the original 








ditions will give some small idea of the many considerations 
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which have to be borne in mind when undertaking work of this 
nature : 

(a) Entire new bench, new regenerators, producer, combus. 
tion chamber, main arch, &c. Drying or slow fires, four 
weeks. Fast fires, one week. Total period, five weeks 
at least. 

(b) Bench reconstructed from producer arch upwards, in- 
cluding new main arch. Slow fires, three weeks. Fast 
fires, one week. Total period, four weeks. 

(c) As (b), but in old main arches. Slow fires, 2} weeks. 
Fast fires, three to four days. Total period, three 
weeks. 

(d) Old benches temporarily let down for repairs.. Slow fires, 
four to five days. Fast fires, two days. ‘Total period, 
one week—no less. 

The actual methods adopted in working-up settings from cold 
are similar in principle, but may vary to a certain extent in 
detail. Each engineer has his own particular system, and a 
brief sketch of the average procedure might prove of interest. 

In the first place, with slow fires the main flue and chimney 
are not utilized for the removal of the products of combus- 
tion, and accordingly the main dampers between the regenera- 
tors and the flue are closed. The products of combustion are 
removed through a temporary outlet made in the front wall 
of the setting just below the crown of the furnace arch. This 
procedure ensures that the waste gases circulate in the setting 
alone, and do not pass (as in the usual manner when full heats 
are being worked) through the main flue and chimney. The 
secondary air slides are closed, and the producer charging 
door is left open, as also is the clinkering door and the sight 
box. The open clinkering door ensures that as much warm 
air as possible passes through the setting, to dry-off the mois- 
ture in the brickwork. The above procedure means practi- 
cally temporary slow direct firing for drying purposes. When 
the time comes to work-up medium fires, the main flue and 
dampers are brought into play; the dampers being opened to 
a small extent. The temporary outlet in the front wall of the 
setting is closed up, the sight boxes are closed, the producer 
charging door is shut, and the secondary air dampers are 
slightly opened. When fast fires are resorted to, the flue 
damper and primary and secondary air slides may be adjusted 
to the usual setting as determined by experiment. 

Unless great care is taken in performing the above-described 
operation, it is possible, and within the bounds of probability, 
that an explosion might take place within the setting itself. 
The usual cause of this phenomenon may be traced to the 
closing of the producer charging door before the setting has 
attained a sufficient degree of heat. It may be explained that 
when the charging lid is open, it ensures that any CO formed 
in the producer will be drawn-away into the retort house, in- 
stead of passing through the setting. When the lid is closed, 
however, the CO formed passes directly into the setting; and 
if the same has not attained a sufficient degree of heat to en- 
sure its combustion, the whole of the setting is soon filled 
with an explosive mixture. Ignition takes place as soon as the 
temperature rises to the required point, and an explosion oc- 
curs, which may have very serious consequences. In my 
opinion the charging lid should not be closed-down until the 
top of the producer arch is at a bright cherry-red heat. This 
ensures that the two bottom retorts are approaching a state 
of dull red heat, which is necessary in view of the critical tem- 
perature of ignition of CO, which is in the region of 1800° 
Fahr. This precaution may mean a slightly increased fuel 
consumption, but to obviate accident it is well worth it. It 
must be remembered that the main object in view is to ensure 
that any mixture of CO and O, leaving the producer is ignited 
at the arch before it has an opportunity to enter the setting. 

In addition, it is inadvisable to fill the furnace with moist 
or cold coke, for, being deposited on the surface of the hot 
fuel, it forms a blanket through which the mixture of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen passes, while the flames of combustion 
are subdued. The ultimate result of this procedure may be 
that the mixture passes into the setting unignited, and is fired 
therein when the flames break through this blanket of coke. 
It follows, therefore, that the use of red-hot coke from the 
nearest bench at work is to be strongly recommended. In no 
circumstances close-up the setting until the whole of the fuel 
bed and furnace arch is near to incandescent heat. This pre- 
caution should be strictly observed on a freshiv-charged producer. 

It may further be mentioned that it is advisable to close the 
doors of the retorts during the process of heating-up, to pre- 
vent the cooling of the setting by the circulation of air through 
the retorts. The doors must not be sealed-up, as the expansion 
of the air and steam may force a passage through a weak 
portion of the joints. It is also to be recommended that the 
firebars should be water or steam cooled in the usual manner, 
and the fire clinkered from two to three times a week in the 
initial period—the clinkering times being increased as the fire 
is worked-up. 

It might be well to mention at this juncture the procedure 
usually adopted for regulating the primary and secondary air 
supplies. As a general rule the primary air is increased or 
lessened until the best results are noted. This having been 
achieved, the secondary air is regulated until a blue flame, 








which may be seen burning at the ports adjacent to the point 


where the regenerators join the waste gas flue, compleiciy dis. 
appears. The presence of this flame indicates that ‘ile ai, 
entering the inspection ports is oxidizing surplus CO {o (¢ O. 
and it is sufficiently obvious that the secondary air rust pe 
further increased until there is no unburnt CO at this point. 


Till the last few years it had been the invariable practice to 
maintain a slight vacuum in the whole of the setting, but later 
experience has shown that a slight pressure throughout the 
setting produces better and more consistent results. ‘his 
pressure is regulated by attention to the waste-gas flue da nper 
in the first place; and any consequent adjustment is efiected 
by the regulation of the primary-air slides. I have found that 
the adoption of this latter method produces : 

(a) Fuel economy. 

(b) Higher and more even heats. 

(c) Lighter clinker formation, with consequent easic 

moval. 

When the settings are working, a slight pressure should 
always be maintained therein, as it prevents cutting heats and 
reducing effects, and does not draw the clinker formation up- 
wards. The use of pressure in the producer marks yet another 
step in the economy of fuel on a gas-works; and when it is 
stated that in the very early days only some 50 to 60 p.ct. (and 
very often less) of the total coke made was available for dis- 
posal (including coke for use in other departments of the works) 
and to-day this figure has risen to nearly 85 p.ct., it will be 
realized that the pioneer work in the conservation of fuel 
has borne ample fruit. Perhaps a better comparison could be 
drawn by comparing heat units expended to produce a certain 
number of the same units in the gaseous form. Taking one 
therm as the standard, we find that under the direct-fired sys- 
tem it required no less than 1350 B.Th.U. to produce a therm 
in the gaseous form, while with the modern regenerator system 
only 370 B.Th.U. are required—a reduction of over 7o p.ct. 
This statement may be embraced in yet another form, which 
perhaps explains the position still more clearly, Let us assume 
in the first place that a producer gas of exactly similar quality 
is utilized under each system, and furthermore that the 
calorific value of the gas produced from the coal carbonized 
is also identical in each case. When it is stated that, sub- 
ject to the foregoing conditions, it requires one volume of pro- 
ducer gas under the regenerator system to produce a certain 
volume of gas from the carbonization of coal, and requires no 
less than 3°65 volumes of producer gas with the direct-fired 
system to achieve the same result, it may convey to you some 
small idea of the tremendous strides that have been made in 
producer design. It is essential to remember, when consider- 
ing these figures, that the regenerator type of furnace is by no 
means perfect, and that the heat losses therefrom are still con- 
siderable. Hence perfection has by no means been reached. 
This loss approximates from 40 to 50 p.ct. of the total heat 
energy contained in the generator fuel, and in the days before 
the introduction of regeneration amounted, in some cases, to 
as much as 70 p.ct. The chief causes of heat losses in a re- 
generative setting, assuming a new setting and neglecting 
losses from the use of poor-quality fuel, short-circuiting, &c., 
are as follows: 

(1) Waste gases, which account for approximately 50 p.ct. 
of the total heat loss. 

(2) Carried away by the products of coal carbonization. 

(3) Reduction of CO, to CO in upper portion of producer 
fuel bed. (Endothermic reaction.) 

(4) Non-recoverable in ashes, clinker, refuse, &c. 

(5) Radiation, convection, and conduction from walls of 
setting. 

(6) Evaporation of water in coke fed into producer, and de- 
composition of the same contained in the primary air. 
Evaporation of water trickling over firebars and con- 
tained in ashpan. 

Perhaps it would be as well to make a passing reference to 
the formation of clinker. A coke with heavy ash content is 
much more likely to cause troubles of this nature than one of 
light ash content, but clinkering troubles are not—as is often 
assumed—entirely due to this cause. Clinker (to give a simple 
description) may be said to be the fluxed ash of the coal; and 
therefore the higher the ash content of the coal, the higher 
the percentage of clinker. It has been discovered that excessive 
fluxing is due to excessive draught, and that to curtail the 
clinker formation it is necessary to work with a slow draught, 
which entails the use of slight pressure in the combustion 
chamber—say, 3/100ths inch W.G. This reduces the heat of 
the furnace, with the result that the flux temperature is not 
reached, and ash is formed in a vastly preponderating per- 
centage over clinker. Other contributory factors to the cur- 
tailment of clinker are the ‘ grille’? and ‘‘ step” grates, 
larger grate areas, and pressure in the producer, as before 
mentioned. : 

It must also be remembered that to fill the producers with 
partly carbonized coke is a practice to be discouraged, for the 
main reason that the volatile products evolved fill-up the spaces 
between the coke, and restrict the formation of producer gas, 
as well as abstracting a certain amount of heat in their evolu- 
tion. 
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Further points with regard to the economical working of re- 
senerative producers are as follows: 

5 (1) Always keep the generator as full of coke as possible, 
and weil filled at the back, to prevent short-circuiting. 
The coke in the generator should be levelled after filling. 

(2) Ensure that the base of the fuel bed is kept cool by con- 
stant attention to the water or steam supply to the drip 
plates. 

Proper and thorough cleaning of the fires. Clinker must 

be removed from the back and the sides of the furnace, 

otherwise it will climb up, and its removal will be likely 
to cause damage to the brickwork. All clinkering should 
be done before firing. Always clinker step grates from 
the top downwards, for the following reason. If the 
grate is cleaned from the bottom upwards, the clinker 
removed from the lower portion of the grate is imme- 
diately superseded by clinker falling from the upper 
portions, with the result that, when the operation is 
completed, the grate, instead of being thoroughly cleaned, 
is only partially cleared. The grate should always be 
cleaned from the top downwards. This procedure en- 
sures that the removal of the clinker results in the 
empty spaces being filled with falling coke, and not 
clinker, as is the case when the other procedure is 
adopted. The writer has observed in a great number 
of cases that step grates are cleaned from the bottom 
upwards; and when the reason for the adoption of this 
method was queried, he was informed that it was pre- 
ferable to clean fires in this manner because the face 
ff the cleaner is exposed to the heat of the furnace 

. for a shorter period than is the case when the fire is 
cleaned from the top downwards. This may be correct, 
but the procedure is certainly false economy, resulting 
in more frequent cleaning and inefficient working of the 
producer, heavy fuel consumption, and low heats, as 
well as a gradually increasing formation of clinker which 
creeps up the back and sides of the producer. When 
one considers the ordinary type of bar grate, the expo- 
sure of ‘the operator’s face to heat might well be re- 
marked upon; but in the case of the step grate I think 
the argument superfluous. 

(4) Constant analyses of the producer and flue gases. It 
must be remembered that the quantity of these gases 
passing through the setting has also to be considered, 
and is of great importance. The following is a typical 
analysis of waste flue gases : 


P.Ct. 
By Volume. 
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Refuse from ashpans should be carefully sorted out, and 
as much combustible matter as is recovered used as boiler 
fuel. The practice of returning this fuel to the pro- 
ducers is to be strongly condemned. ‘The recovery of 
combustibles in pan-ash certainly tends to increased effi- 
ciency, and given a proper plant for this purpose, proves 
highly remunerative. 

This completes the survey with regard to producers. We 
will now pass to a brief consideration of the remaining salient 
points of retort house routine. 

Ihe introduction of heavy charges in place of the lighter 
ones in use some years ago has proved of immense benefit ; 
and an outstanding achievement which may be directly attri- 
buted to this system is the reduction in the number of stopped 
pipes. This is due in the first place to the lower temperature 
of the escaping gases, and their increased velocity, due to a 
volume of gas being evolved in a given time. The 
heavy charge likewise eliminates the excessive free space for- 
merly present in the fetort, with the result that the hydro- 
carbons are less exposed to the influences of heat, and are 
therefore less liable to decomposition and degradation. Thus 
« very low percentage of carbon in a free state is carried up 
the ascension pipes, and the formation of solid obstructions is 
curtailed. Undoubtedly the only sure way of preventing stop- 
pages is to ensure that the pipes are thoroughly augered each 


1 


on 





lime the retort is charged; and as this is a most necessary 
operation, it cannot have too much attention. Many sugges- 
tions 1 


have been made fot the elimination of the bugbear of 


Stopped pipes, and important experiments have been, and are 
sll being, carried out with this point in mind. Among the 
Most important methods in use may be mentioned the provi- 
on for admitting a trickle of water at the top of the ascen- 
son pipe. This principle is likewise incorporated in the 


wen pipe; and it may be explained that the admission of 
‘his small quantity of water has the effect of lowering the tem- 


perat of the pipe, while, at the same time, the evaporation 
of the water to steam has the effect of carrying away part of 
the ‘ar vapours before they are deposited on the surface of the 
Pipe. “The practice of adding water to coals before their intro- 
ductio into the retort is to be strongly discouraged, as it is 
'Mpossible to guarantee maximum make per ton when this 


Process is adopted. 
Pe. in 


n the gas. 


In addition it increases the percentage of 
Precautions should be taken to ensure that 


the pipes themselves are not exposed to draughts and sudden 
cooling ; and to this end it may be necessary in extreme cases 
to encase the pipes in a jacket of some non-conducting mate- 
rial. It is, however, apparent even to the layman that there 
should be no extreme cases in horizontal carbonizing prac- 
tice. If there are, it is rank bad practice. The real remedy for 
the evil of stopped pipes is to get to the base of the trouble, 
which in every case is overheating. The heats of combustion 
should be so arranged and organized that when ihe retort doors 
are opened, the mouthpieces show a bias to tarriness rather 
than dustiness. 

The question of seals is of great importance, as it is with 
regard to this matter that a large number of mistakes are made, 
and, after all, attention to this item prevents a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and expense.” In the first place, care must 
be taken to ensure that the hydraulic mains are level both 
longitudinally and transversely. If this precaution is observed, 
then it is a fairly simple matter to ensure uniform seals 
throughout the whole retort house. This standard seal can 
be best obtained by facing-up the top surface of the dip pipe 
flange. Any further adjustment with regard to over-all length 
can be made when the lower, or dip, end of the pipe, is being 
machine-turned to a V-shaped base. In this manner it is pos- 
sible to obtain a constant length for all the dips, and conse- 
quently, other things being equal, a uniform seal. It is as 
well, when the pipes are in position rtady to be bolted-up, to 
run a straight edge along the flanges. Providing it be found 
level, a standard seal can be guaranteed. if any flanges are 
found out of level, it is an easy matter to adjust them in situ. 

All tar, liquor, and water connections to each main should 
be independently controlled by valves. ‘Tar and liquor are 
occasionally drawn-off together by means of a weir valve which 
is usually fitted with a plate, on the front of the overflow, im- 
mersed from half to three parts of the depth of the liquid 
contained in the main. The object of this contrivance is to 
enable the heavy tar contained in the bottom of the main to 
flow away before the light tar and liquor, for the reason that 
heavy tars have a most deleterious effect upon the hydro- 
carbons contained in the crude gas, and with the further object 
of keeping the bottom of the main clear. Thick cooling tars 
abstract hydrocarbons from the gas and yield naphthalen« 
vapour to it. Therefore all deposited tars should be removed 
as quickly as possible from contact with the gas. With regard 
to the amount of seal required, no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down, as this amount is to some extent dependent upon 
the pull of the exhauster and the consequent amount of oscilla- 
tion in the hydraulic main, the nature of the charges, and the 
respective sizes of the various portions of the apparatus. A 
good average seal is } in. to 1 in., though it must be clearly 
borne in mind that it is a matter for experiment on the trial 
and error principle, as a level gauge on retorts is by far thi 
best practice. Before leaving the subject of seals, it might 
be well*to make a pdssing reference to a type of dip-pipe known 
as the anti-dip. It is well recognized that, since the advent 
of the light seal, a vacuum is very often produced in the ascen- 
sion pipes, with the result that air is drawn into the hydraulic 
main when the retort doors are open. Investigation has led 
to the fact that it is possible, under certain conditions, to dis- 
pense with seals altogether. Their elimination is only pos- 
sible with such a contrivance as mentioned above, which effectu- 
ally prevents the ingress of air when the retorts are open. In 
the hydraulic main under this system there is nc permanent 
seal, but at times of opening the retorts provision is made for 
completely isolating the ascension pipe from the hydraulic main. 
There are, it may be mentioned, efficient and inefficient types 
of anti-dip pipes; and the engineer considering the adoption of 
these adjuncts would be well advised thoroughly to weigh-up 
the advantages and disadvantages of the system. 

The next important item, and one which is closely allied to 
the subject of seals, is that of the tar tower. The tar and 
heavy liquors contained in the hydraulic main flow to the 
tower, and their place is automatically taken by the lighter 
liquors flowing from the tower. A few yemarks with regard 
to the working of the tower may prove of interest. It is a 
general rule to permit a small flow of liquor to the tower at 
all times when it is working. Many admit this liquor direct 
to the hydraulic; but the practice should not be encouraged, 
as there is less likelihood of ammonia losses in the coole1 
atmosphere of the tower. The liquor overflow from the towe1 
should never be visible, but should be conducted direct to a 
covered seal pot, so that ammonia losses in this direction are 
reduced to a minimum. Equilibrium pipes should be cleaned 
thoroughly at frequent intervals, otherwise they will become 
choked, with resulting alterations in the seals. The liquor 
overflow should likewise be examined frequently for stoppages, 
for, if these take place, the tower gradually fills bevond the 
prescribed point, and a heavy seal is the result. Provision 
should be made for the periodic flushing of the hydraulic main, 
tower, and tar and liquid connections. This is essential to 
preclude the possibility of stoppages. The usual method is to 
arrange for all the liquor expelled from the mains and 
towers, as well as the foul main, to be run into one common 
tank. It is then pumped from this tank to another situated 








above the hydraulic main system, which is used for supplying 
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liquor to the towers. On the outlet of the pump is a further 
delivery connected directly to the tar outlet of each tower. By 
this means liquor under pressure is pumped through the towers 
and pipes, and so into the hydraulics. If this is carried-out 
daily, immediately after ** running-oll,’’ stoppages are almost 
unknown. 

The smoke, fume, and dust laden atmosphere of a retort 
house is not an ideal situation for governors; and as the work 
they. are called upon to perform is so delicate and important, it 
is necessary that they should be periodically inspected and 
thoroughly overhauled. The tank and bell should be cleaned, 
and coated with a protective solution, every three to six months. 
The bell, in particular, should be thoroughly inspected for holes, 
as I have found the crude gas liable to corrode the metal very 
badly. The valve, or valves, should be thoroughly cieaned, 
and covered with a thin film of grease; and when repairs are 
completed, great care should be exercised in putting the gover- 
nor back into action, 

Twenty years or so ago it was considered a wonderful 
achievement to obtain. 10,000 c.ft. of gas from a ton of coal by 
direct distillation. To-day the production of as much as 14,000 
c.ft., or approximately 70 therms, is considered ordinary. The 
reason for this amazing increased production may be ascribed 
to, among other factors, the following : 

(1) The abolition of the candle-power standard, and its sub- 

stitution by the calorific basis. 

(2) Attention to detail, which has now to be strictly insisted 
upon in view of electrical competition. All other: things 
being equal, increased therms per ton mean reduced 
price of gas. 

(3) High-temperature distillation. 
(4) Working with light seals or no seals at all. 

(5) Heavy charges. 

(6) Abolition of tar seals. 

(7) Fixation of volatile vapours due to high temperature of 
distillation. Formerly these vapours were condensed or 
degraded through retort pressures. 

General and specialized attention to this portion of the car- 
bonizing plant is essential if good results are to be obtained. 
It is highly important in the interests of efficiency that the 
‘** draws ’’ should be started and completed to time. With this 
end in view, a schedule of times should be prepared and rigidly 
observed, so long as it is appiicable to the prevailing con- 
ditions of carbonizing practice. The use of indicators and re- 
cords must likewise not be neglected. Indicators’ should be 
fixed on the stoking and other machinery. A chart of the 
vacuum maintained in the hydraulic main is of considerable 
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value, while records should be kept of the heats in 


different 
portions of the settings at stated times, stopped pipes, patch 
ings, scurfings, actual beds in use, miscellaneous repu arried 
out, and general information such as the foregoing, 1 will 
prove of inestimable value. The power utilized in difleren 
operations should be metered. ‘This, needless to say, assists in 
preventing extravagance, and acts as a check upon the rus ning 


and efficiency of the piant and machinery. 
To-day the gas industry has to meet the most intense cony 

tition it has faced since its inception. Provided that this co; 

petition is treated on its merits, not under-estimated, an 


with correct weapons, there can be no doubt whatever of the 
outcome. We must not forget that it is likewise necessary 
that we should have the right men behind the weapons we em. 
ploy ; and to this end every man in the employ of th lustry 
must be a potential ambassador of gas. It is well 1 1 that 
the present day is one of specialists, and that this class of man 
is essential to the life of any industry. It must no 


+ 


gotten, however, that it is equally necessary that the spi cia 
particularly in our industry, should know something of th 
other branches of his calling, and should be able to cdue; 
the public thereon. The education of the public (and _poli- 
ticians), who, as a whole, show, and have shown fo1 
tions, an astounding and appalling ignorance of the gas in- 
dustry, is as important and essential, to my mind, 
gas and efficient service. 


Discussion, 


Mr. W. CLARK JACKSON (Neath) said he thought Mr. Canning 
had prepared a thesis which dealt very fully with the 
horizontal retort house practice. He was certainly in 
with a good deal of what had been put forward. 

Mr. L. E. Twyoross (Cheltenham) remarked that Mr. Canning 
had covered the ground so fully that very little had been left f 
discussion. Cheltenham, however, claimed to be the birthplace of 
one of the most successful types of generators, and the fuel figures 
given by Mr. Canning had been obtained by them. 
lated Mr. Canning upon an excellent address. 

Mr. Kemp (London), speaking as one not so intimately connected 
with the carbonizing side of the industry, opined that Mr. Canning’s 
paper contained valuable information. 

Mr. J. H. CANNING stressed the vital importance of attention to 
detail. If the quality of gas required by the public was to be sup- 
plied, every care must be exercised in the retort house. It was neces- 
sary, also, to give attention to the coal being dealt with, and to find 
out, by studying the operations and experience gained, the correct 
method of dealing with each particular coal. 

The PRESIDENT proposed, and Mr. BATEMAN seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Canning for his paper. 


whole of 
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for 


He congratu- 
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Gas for Morris Cars. 


manufacturers in the motor industry who 
are searching for new ideas as to the equipment of their fac- 
tories on modern labour-saving lines will be well advised to 
read through the current issue (No. 140) of ‘‘ A Thousand-and- 
One Uses for Gas,’’ which gives most instructive ‘‘ peeps 
behind the scenes’? in a few of the well-equipped factories in 
which the various parts of Morris cars are produced. The pub- 
lication contains a large number of photographs taken in the 
works, and much detailed information as to the different appli- 
ances used for heat-treatment processes. Almost all of them 
are fired by town gas; and, as indicating the extent to which 
they are used, it may be mentioned that six of the many firms 
throughout the country who are manufacturing parts of the 
cars will alone consume no less than 300 million c.ft. of gas 
during the next twelve months, 


Enterprising 








| 
| A Prompt Response. 
| On the eve of his retirement from office, the Lord Mayor of 
| Manchester (Alderman F. J. West) broadcasted, from the Man- 
chester Station of the B.B.C., a.message expressing his sens€ 
| of the immense amount of philanthropic work done in the city, 
| and urging the citizens to support the Manchester Police-Aided 
Clothing Association. There was no general appeal; but within 
five minutes of concluding his speech, the Lord Mayor was 
called to the telephone at the studio, and Mr. J. Wilfrid Drake, 
of Halifax, speaking from his residence, said he had listened 
to the appeal, and would send £25. This must be an almost 
unique case, in such circumstances, of philanthropic spontaneity. 
The act (there being no claim whatever on Mr. Drake) was 
greatly appreciated by Alderman West, who tells us that his 
‘*talk’? was more or less an attempt to make the citizens 
familiar with the question, rather than an appeal for help. 
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EQUIPMENT OF A MODERN SHOWROOM. 


New Showrooms, in Seven Sisters Road, Islington, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
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s e photographs show : 
ee are ali (1) View from Entrance Hall. _ ; 
: (2) Showroom Lounge, with Inquiry Tables and Cashiers’ Counter. 
(3) Part of the Cooker Section. . 
(4) Hotel and Restaurant Section. 
(5) Hot Water Section—Gas and Coke. 
(6) General Office above Showroom, 


For descriptive article, see last week's ** JOURNAL," p. 384, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Mr. Milne Watson’s Low-Temperature Balance-Sheet. 

Sir,—In his evidence before the Royal Coal Commission, Mr. D. 
Milne Watson gave a comparison analysis of results of the tests made 
last year by the Fuel Research Board on the Barnsley Coalite Plant, 
in comparison with the operation of the normal gas-works. The 
balance-sheets were published in the ‘* Gas JournaL ”’ fer Nov. 11, 
p. 373. Mr. Milne Watson’s balance-sheet loss of 0°55S., 
against a balance for profit and i4°71s. for a 
normal gas-works. 

‘The figures obtained by the Fuel Research Board are typical ap- 
proximate figures to be expected from any normal externally-heated 
low-temperature plant; and while criticism from such an authority 
as Mr. Milne Watson is to be welcomed, yet his balance-sheet appears 
to me to be unconsciously unfair and inaccurate. For example, the 
value of crude benzole is given at 6d. per gallon, whereas the market 
price is 1s, to 1s. 1d. per gallon. It is also assumed that gas at 
4d. per therm would be utilized for heating retorts on a commercial 
scale, instead of low-grade gas at 13d. per therm. 

If, therefore, we assume crude benzole to sell at 1s. per gallon, 
and that rade gas be used for heating the retorts, and we take 
Mr. Milne Watson’s own figures, then, instead of a loss of 0°55s., we 
obtain a gain of 8 59s., even when no account be taken of the fol- 


shows a 


works charges of 





low-3 


lowing : 


(1) Low-temperature tar oil, the value of which in the balance- 
sheet is given as equal to that of ordinary gas-works tar. I 
realize that considerable work has to be done on low-tempera- 
ture tar oil before its true economic value can be found, but 
1 am informed that it commands a much better price in this 
country than does gas-works tar, and that in Germany it sells 
at about 50 p.ct. more than ordinary gas-works tar. 

(2) The low-temperature fuel is given the same value as the gas- 
works coke; but as the tow-temperature product is a better 
article, it ought to sell at a higher price. It is an interesting 
psychological fact that gas coke, here in Bradford, is known 
generally and sold in the streets as ‘ cinders.”’ 

In conclusion, 1 have no desire to enter into a discussion concern- 
ing low-temperature carbonization in general, or about ‘‘ Coalite ”’ 
in particular, but merely to correct what appears to me to be an 
obvious series of errors in a particular balance-sheet. 

Epcar HI. 

21, Welbury Drive, Bradford, 

Nov. 14, 1925. 





—- 


Forces Acting on Spirally-Guided Holders. 


Sir,—In the ‘f Journat oF Gas Licutine ”’ for April 2, 1912, p. 26 
(Vol. CXVLII.), you published an article I had written for your 
Journal, and in which I showed the way of calculating the forces 
acting on the rollers of a spirally-guided gasholder exposed to wind 
pressure, 

In your issue for Feb. 25, 1925, p. 461, Mr. A. Gadd gives a cal- 
culation of the maximum bending moment in the stiffened top curb 
of the tank, and arrived at 1772 tons-inches, instead of my figure of 
1866 tons-inches. 

Mr. Gadd is right in the second coiumn, p. 461, where he says 
that where the forces are not balanced, such forces find reactions in 
the structure itself. But he fails to follow my calculations where I 
have shown that these reactions are to be sought and found in tan- 
gential stresses in the strakes of the tank. 

These tangential reactions follow the sinus law as demonstrated in 
‘** Engineering,’’? May 23, 1913, p. 694 (Vol. XCV.); and when pro- 
perly taken into account you find by graphics as well as by mathe- 
matical calculus the same bending moment of 1866 tons-inches. 

I apologize for my asking some of the valuable space in your 
Journal for a question of ‘interest to only a very few of your readers. 

F. K. Tu. van ItTerson. 





Heerlen, Nov. 11, 1925. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Shippiog Engineering and Machinery Exhibition. 
Sir,—May I be permitted through the columns of your inf ial 
and widely-read Journal to extend a hearty invitation, on beh 
Honorary President and Honorary Committee of Experts of tl 
ping Engineering and Machinery Exhibition, to all visix 
overseas associated with the shipping, engineering, and m 
industries who happen to be in England on Dec. 1 next to 
the undersigned for complimentary tickets for the dinner \ 
at the exhibition on that date in honour of overseas’ guests ? 
Though a great number of invitations have already bx 
direct by mail, the Management are anxious that all visit 
the Dominions and other parts abroad who may not have 
vitations may do so, and the publication of this intimatio 
esteemed Journal willbe much appreciated. 
F. W. Brivo 
General M: 
Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 1, e 
Nov, 16, 1925. 


<i 
<r 


Progressive Condensing and Purification Processes. 
Sir,—All interested in the improvement of works processes 
the design cf the apparatus involved will welcome the services 
dered by Dr. Bailey to the gas industry in his recent researches, { 
by my fri Dr. Smith, and Mr. Finlayson, by their contr ion 
on the subject of gas cooling and purification discussed at th ( 
meeting of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 








suggest, however, that in justice to the gas engineers res 
sible for the design of some notable new works recently built, th 
statement contained in your leading article that very little attent 


has been bestowed upon the improvement of the gas condensing 
should be corrected. 

In recent years several new works have been built equippe I 
both and scientifically-designed condensers, 
which secure a radical improvement in efficiency, and which are « 
able of extracting the practical maximum percentage of tar at its 
dew-point. Such condensers are usually provided with sprayi 
vices to zssist in the separate extraction of tar and to secure the 
mum of and 


cleansing processes 


cyclone tar extractors 


ammonia (if desired suc- 
cessive stages) before the mechanical scrubber. 

To refer further to your comment on the matter in the issu he 
“Gas JourNnAL ’’ for Nov. 11, may. I remind you that at least one 
of the plans sketched by Dr. Smith and Mr. Finlayson has been 


“put to critical test in the every-day @peration of a British 


recovery concentration of 


Qe 


works.’’ | refer to the plant (which is equipped with corre 
designed condensers and a final acid catch vessel) which has be« 
operation at the Poole Works of the Bournemouth Gas and W 


Company for many years, and recently duplicated at the Company’s 
new Pitwines Works, as described recently in the Presidential Ad 
dress of Mr. P. G. G. Moon to the Southern Association. 

While many of the plants referred to are well adapted for the 
and practical application of the principles suggested by Dr. Bail 
it has been established as a certainty that at a temperature of 
the cyclone or any other tar extractor inserted in the foul main, ¢ 
when worked at a considerable back pressure, leaves a large 
of tar to be removed in the condenser itself or by othe 
extractors following it. 


centage 


These remarks are not intended in any way as a criticism of 


valuable contribution to this subject by Dr. Smith and Mr. Finlayson; 


and I venture to express the hope that possibly other readers of 
paper may be able to furnish information on this subject, which 
indicate that the gas industry will not ‘‘ freely admit the indic 
that the purification processes as practised have got into a rut, &c.”’ 
D. M. Hensnaw 
(W. C. Holmes & Co., Lid 





Whitestone Iron Works, 
Turnbridge, Huddersfield, 
Nov. 16, 1925. 
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Gas Meters.—No. 240,666. 
HANsFoRD, J., of Enfield. 


No. 26,313; Nov. 4, 1924. 


[his invention relates particularly to gas meters of the cast-iron 
type, the casing of which comprises a number of castings held to- 


gether by suitably disposed screws. With such meters it is necessary 
to provide a plurality of seals in order to prevent removal of the 
various parts of the casing and tampering with the internal 


mechanism. 

Phe object of the present invention is to provide an improved casing, 
wherein inte minecting or interlocking means are provided between 
tions of the casing and the number of seals necessary 
minimum, whereby, before tampering with the 
mechanism is possible, it is necessary to break all the seals. Accord- 
ingly, the casing has central, front, rear, top, and index-box sections, 
fastening or interconnecting means between the central and rear sec- 


the various s¢ 


is reduced to a 


tions adapted to be covered by the top section, fastening, + 


onnecting means for the top section adapted to be covered 


iidex-box section, and fastening means between the top and ind 
box sections, and sealing means associated with the last-im« | 


fastening. 


Manufacture of Water Gas.— No, 240,665. 
Giascow, A. G., of Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


No. 26,196; 


Nov. 3, 1924. 
Introducing his invention, the patentee points out that in ordinal 
Water gas practice it is not uncommon to recover*waste heat, 10! 
instance, by passing the blast gases and the water gas thi gh i 


waste-heat boiler. In the case of carburetted water gas, it is usua 
to pass only the blast gases through such boiler, as when the c 
buretted water gas, in addition to the blast gases, is passed through 


the boiler, the tubes become coated with an oily or tarry dep from 
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the gas, and the succeeding blast gases convert this deposit into a 
hard carbon-like mass, thus reducing the heat transferring capacity 
of the tubes. This makes it necessary from time to time to cease gas 
making so that the tubes may be cleaned by. burning off the deposit, 
which, apart from the loss of gas-making time, is objectionable, as 
it results in the emission of smoke. Even when a separate waste- 
heat boiler is provided for the recovery of the sensible heat of the 
carburetted water gas, much the same difficulties arise. 

According to this invention, the water gas produced during part of 
the gas-making time is passed through a heat-absorbing device, and 
‘s thereafter mixed with the gas produced during another part. In 
some cases the heat-absorbing device may be a waste-heat boiler, 
and in other cases a recuperator which gives up absorbed heat to steam 
or air, or both, passed directly to the fuel bed. Preferably the gas 
which is passed to the heat-absorbing device is produced during a 
back run, and may leave the bettom of the generator at a consider- 
able temperature under certain conditions of working. Such back 
runs may alternate with up runs during which the water gas is passed 
direct to storage. The back runs and up runs may be separated by 
blows; or a short back run and a short up run may form a com- 
plete run. , ‘ j : ; 

The plant modifications necessary for carrying out the invention 
are also described and covered in the specification. 





Vertical Retort Operation,—No. 240.964. 


Woopatt-DuckHAM (1920), Ltp., Ducknam, Sir A. McD., Situ, 
F. W., and Fintayson, T. C., all of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 
No. 18,478 ; 1924. 


The patentees point out that when it is desired to carbonize inti- 
mately blended mixtures of finely-ground caking coal and non-caking 
coal, or of caking coal and coke in a_ single-stage continuously- 
operated externally-heated vertical retort, it is practically essential to 
make the blend into briquettes, in order that the fuel may be charged 
into the retort in a form that would allow the free passage of evolved 
It is not advantageous, however, that the briquettes should 
retain their form throughout the travel of the material through the 
retort. 

By the present invention, the nature of the blend is so selected that 
while the briquettes can be charged into the retort and descend therein 
through a certain distance without disintegration, they gradually 
soften and ultimately collapse completely as they continue their de- 
scent; and during the rest of its travel the fuel is in a condition 
favourable to carbonization, and the coke obtained is exactly similar 
to that produced in ordinary vertical-retort practice when caking coal 
alone is carbonized—in fact, the quality of the coke produced from 
the blends may be superior. 

It is not possible to give general directions for making blends which 
will afford briquettes of the character defined above, since the propor- 
tions which the several constituents must have depends on their nature. 
As an example, however, a bfend of 60 p.ct. of strongly caking coal 
and 40 p.ct. of non-caking coal briquetted in any usual form of press 
exerting a pressure up to (say) 6 tons per sq. in. yields briquettes 
which well serve the purpose of the invention. When coke is sub- 
stituted for the non-caking coal, the proportion should be 70 p.ct. of 
caking coal to 30 p.ct. of coke dust. 

Where it is not advisable to employ such high pressures, pressures 
of the order of 2 tons per sq. in. may be used if there is mixed with 
the carbonaceous constituents a proportion—for instance, 3 to 6 p.ct. 
of their weight—of a binder such as pitch, petroleum residue, or the 
like. Briquettes of almost any blend may be made by means of a 
standard roll press, delivering ovoid briquettes in which a pressure not 
exceeding 2 tons per sq. in. is exerted on the briquettes when they 
contain approximately the specified proportion of pitch or petroleum 
residue. 


Aug. 1, 


gases. 


Retort Discharging Mechanism.—No. 240,973. 
W., both of Halifax. 


Aug, 12, 1924. 


Drakes, Ltp., and Drake, J. 
No. 19,088 ; 


According to this invention, a safety arrangement is provided where- 
by the carriage of a retort discharger of the sectional bar or chain 
type is prevented from moving along in front of the retorts until the 
chain is withdrawn clear. 

Broadly, this is effected by providing a cut-out switch to the tra- 
versing motor. This is retained in the ‘‘ on ’’ position (when the chain 
ison the drum) through the medium of a bracket on the end link. 
This bracket presses on a rod which closes the switch against a spring 
ind counterweight. As soon as the chain begins to leave the drum 
and enter a retort, the rod is released, and the counterweight falls 
and breaks the motor circuit. 


Motive Power for Operating Valves ,&c.—No. 240.9809. 


Gover, T., & Co., Ltp., and Grover, W. R., both of Edmonton. 


No. 21,658; Sept. 13, 1924, 

This ention is for an apparatus for supplying motive power, 
Particul for allowing valves to open or close after a predetermined 
"me, and for other purposes where a small power is required for a 
cer 





riod. 


It is particularly suitable for controlling the valve 
On a supp! 


y of gas. 


From | part section and elevation which we reproduce, it will be 
seen that this is effected by means of a revolving mounted box mov- 
ing during a part of its revolution through liquid and provided with 
a Comparatively small opening or port and a comparatively large 
we rhe box is mounted eccentrically, or so that its centre of 
Savity 


turally assumes a position below the spindle, and is so 


shaped and the openings so arranged that during a part of its revolu- 
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Automatic Gas time-Valve. 


tion the liquid can only enter through the small opening and during 
another part of the revolution can discharge through the large opening. 
The liquid passing into the box through the small o 


pening will in- 
crease the weight within the box, so altering its centre of gravity, and 
cause it to revolve approximately half a revolution, when it will stop. 
The rest of the revolution is made by turning the box or chamber 
by hand or mechanically, which at the same time allows the liquid 
to discharge for a repeat operation. 

The box or chamber or the spindle carrying the chamber is con- 
nected to or in connection with any suitable mechanism (it might be 
coin-freed) by which a valve or other apparatus can be operated. 

The time of the working part of the revolution is determined by the 
size and position of the small opening or openings or depth of 
viscosity of the liquid, and the box or chamber may be weighted to 
regulate its movement. Further, the small opening may be provided 
with a valve for adjusting its size. 

Oil or other liquid which is without chemical action upon metal 
should be employed. 


Display of Advertising Devices.—No. 241,004. 
RapraTion Ltp., of Birmingham, and Yates, H. J., of Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 1. 

No. 23,705; Oct. 7, 1924. 

The invention relates particularly to an advertising device adapted 
to demonstrate the working of a gas-cooker fitted with an automatic 
temperature regulator. The apparatus comprises representation of 
a cooker, part of which is rotatable, the latter having depicted on 
it different articles of food which are successively brought into view. 
Concentric with this is another rotatable part, having numbers or 
other characters corresponding to the settings of the adjustable gas 
regulator. The object of the invention is to effect intermittent and 
suitably correlated rotation of such parts from a continuously rotat- 

ing source of motion. 

The invention comprises: ‘‘ The combination of a pair of coaxial 
and independently rotatable driven elements connected to the rotat- 
able parts of the display device, each of the said elements being pro- 
vided with a plurality of lateral coaxial driving ele- 
ments in fixed relationship adapted during their rotation to impart 
intermittent angular movements to the driven elements, one of the 
said driving elements consisting of an arm and the other of an arm 
combined with a notched disc, and a hot air or other motor for 
operating the mechanism.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 4.] 


Nos. 26,719-27,431. 


projections, 








Burn, L.—* No. 260,946. 

Duncan, W. E.—‘‘ Removal of naphthalene from coal gas.’’ No. 
26,764. 

GLover, J. A. F.—See Burn, L. No. 26,946. 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION.—‘‘ Treat- 
ing coal.’’ No. 26,810. 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
bonization of coal.’’ No. 26,811. 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
bonizing or gasifying fuel.’’ No. 26,917. 

Jenkins, A. Rocers-.—‘* Conduits, &c., for 
26,821. 

Luxeroy, Ltp.—See Jenkins, A. 

Perry, E —** Gas-bracket room heater. 

Raper, F. R.—See Burn, L. No. 26,946. 

Warp, J. T. H.—‘* Gas cookers.’’ No. 27,260. 

Wivkinson, G.—‘‘ Gas fires.’’ No. 26,738. 


Gas cooking-stoves. 


Corroration.—‘ Car- 
Corporation.— Car- 


gas mains, &c.”’ No. 


No. 26,821. 
No. 26,739. 


Rogers-. 
” 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 11.] 
Nos. 27,432-28,074. 
Aspeck, C.—‘‘ Gas manufacture.’’ No. 27,968. 
Barracet, J. H.—‘ Gas valve for water-heaters.’’ No. 
BoarpMan, R.—‘‘ Gasholders.”’ No. 27,932. 
Cuamrertain & Hookunam, Ltp.—** Prepayment electric, gas, &c., 
meters.’’ No. 28,064. 
HENDERSON, J. E.—See Barralet, J. H. No. 27,937. 
« James, S.—See Chamberlain & Hookham, Ltd. No. 28,064. 
Morcan, P.—*‘ Gas burners.’’ No. 27,689. 
New Geysers, Ltp.—See Barralet, J. H. No. 27,937. 
Rosson, A.—See Boardman, R. No. 27,932. 
Rogson, C, A.—‘‘ Geysers.’’ No. 27,997. 
WESTFALIA-DINNENDAHL AkT.-Grs.—‘‘ Process of 
loading coke.”’ No. 27,959. 


27:937- 


quenching and 





WetHERED, O. S.—‘ Gas and oil burners for cooking.’’ No. 28,012. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. a 
remember 
in additio 
all stored 
ROYAL COAL COMMISSION. i sored 
pany of 
Further Evidence for the Gas Industry. Company 
Last Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Charles Carpenter gave evidence | plies gas coal for domestic fuel; this they can do at a cheaper price 
before the Royal Coal Commission on behalf of the Gas Companies’ | than coal can be brought from pits situated 10 or 20 miles away, and 
2 h a : ‘ it would obviously be difficult to stop it. Similar practice, of course TasLe I. 
I rotection Association. He was called at about 3-455 and continued | ovists in towns and villages near large pits, whatever be the qualit, 
until nearly 5-30. We give below a statement of the evidence he handed of the coal turned out, except in the extreme case of anthracis. nd oe, 
in to the Commission, and upon which he was questioned, together | ....n-like coal difficult to burn in household grates. I do - 1879 . 
W ith a full report of his examination by the members of the Com- it is the practice to send first-class gas coal out of its di 1880 . 
mission, the Mining Association, and the Miners’ Federation. domestic purposes as long as it can be readily sold for gas-making =: 
DR. CHARLES CARPENTER. purposes, which is usually the case. A considerable quantity ol 
Durham coal of a volatile content of 24 to 28 p.ct. is, however, used 1884 . 
Dr. Cnartes Carpenter, C.B.E., said that the Gas Companies’ | for bunkering ships, and is said to be very popular and in good de- 1885. - 
Protection Association was founded in June, 1898, with the object of mand. Coal of this quality is also extensively used for coke ovens: 1886 . 
watching the trend of legislative proposals in matters pertaining to and, though these Durham bunkers are popular and much used it 1887 . 
the supply of gas by statutory companies, and of representing the | would appear that it would be very much more profitable to use such i 
interests of such organizations before any tribunals appointed to deal coal for production of coke, and for steam raising to employ coal with , 
therewith. Membership is composed wholly of gas companies, which | a much lower volatile content. It would appear that a very useful 1801 . 
subscribe to the Association, and comprise some of the largest as well service to the community could be rendered by making a careful in- 1892 . 
as the smallest. The Association has now 128 members, and repre- | vestigation of this subject and issuing to users authoritative informa- 1893 « 
sents a coal consumption for town gas making purposes of about tion as to the uses. to which all coals in this country could be best 1894 - 
five million tons. The extent to which gas is used and to which it | applied. 1895 « 
provides a national want may be gauged from the fact that in London NEcEssity FOR CLEAN COAL. =. 
and the suburbs alone there are about two million separate supplies. With regard’ to the efficient management of the mines, Dr. Car- 1898 . 
It is now 118 years ago since Pall Mall was first lighted with gas, and : — ies ae Fig ie 1809 . 
ay ct ; : ‘ : : ; penter said he could offer no opinion. The gas industry, however, 99 
the gas industry has been one of evolution during the whole of that gp ge 4 with the abil f the eoliteries : 1 1900 » 
period. ne said, 1s concerne with t e abl ity of the collieri¢ s to turn out clean 1901" 
coal, The importance of this matter to the South Metropolitan Gas 
Coat For Gas Makinc. Company impelled it six years ago to establish coal sampling and 
The coal used in the process of gas making is in general what is | testing arrangements at the loading port. This extensive and expen- Repl 
known as the “ run of the mine ’’—that is to say, the raw material as sive organization was necessitated by the irregularity of the quality peratur 
mined and brought to the surface. The only treatment to which it of the coal purchased. In certain instances the ash content frequently solutio: 
is subjected at the pit’s mouth prior to dispatch is the picking out of | used to amount to as much as 10 to 15 p.ct. By a process of elimina- opinion 
the coarse impurities, such as stone, brasses, or pyrites, and the cost tion of the worst offenders, and persuasion of others to improve their which 
involved is insignificant. For gas-making purposes coal should have | cleaning methods, the average ash content has been reduced to slightly was bi 
a high volatile content, and it should possess the quality of coking | under 9 p.ct. But what the gas industry and, in fact, every othe: elsewh 
when carbonized in refractory retorts. The lower the ash content, industry most seriously requires is a constant and regular supply of cerned 
the better will be the quality of the coke; and the smaller the amount | clean coal containing nearer 5 p.ct. of ash. It is the failure to peratu 
of brasses or pyrites, the less costly will be the process of purifying recognize this to which the criticism of the efficiency of the collieries with s 
the gas. Table I. of the Appendix shows the average cost, year by | can be justly directed. The whole of the fault does not lie with th was n 
year, of Durham coal answering these requirements, placed on board managers and staff of the collieries themselves, as, since the war, on in 
ship in the North of England. From this it will be seen that, like | the preliminary cleaning of the coal, which takes place by the fillers peratu 
most others, the gas industry has developed by reason of a supply | at the coal face, has been, it is stated, very indifferently carried out, vineed 
of a cheap fuel, won, generally speaking, simultaneously with house | and that penalties, dismissals, and other measures have had little merci 
and steam coal; but for neither of these purposes is it so useful, effect in improving this work. The importance of maintaining the but it 
Coxe Ovens. picking belt labour up to the mark in all circumstances does “ seem labora 
- ‘ , ee ay fs “a to be appreciated in all cases. At the same time witness would em- attent 
coat aed to,g05 undertakings in thet method of carving | phase the extreme importance of the gas undertakings, where Jim 
that for the retorts there are substituted much larger vessels, or cham- —— ae ee re = oo oe on a = : 
bers, as they are calléd. The difference arises from the fact that in = ne rhe importance has already been stressed of eb 
the one case the objective is gas, and in the other coke. The striking conan com arte for gas making purposes, ane nek snenety select rs _ 
feature about both the processes is that they are the only ones in og by ere Se eM examples a oe we eee re r 
which the raw ‘coal is treated jin a scientific manner by distilling-off gor By — aggre ye ag ante toon ne | i "Th 
its volatile constituents, gas, tar, and ammonia, prior to the residue ba — — o 1 gs oe. Sener + oe nator | : 
of carbon being used as a "fuel. In all other cases these valuable oe ue ee ae ee , te nT 
constituents of the coal are de stroyed by combusting them in epen industry. For the first half, or thereabouts, of the full century during . 
: : oS , : 1S I which gas manufacture has been carried on, it was left to a great amou 
fires or steam boilers, &c. extent unfettered. But during the latter half the regulations laid down gas 
HiGu-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. by Parliament have been increasing in severity, and now to-day drastic as SO 
It has been stated that the gas industry has undergone evolution | Conditions are in force regarding the quality, quantity, and purity do w 
during the century of its existence. It commenced with some approxi- | °f the supply. In the case of a heavy demand for gas not being me “lap 
mation to what is to-day called low-temperature carbonizing—that is, it would be a ney eae that labour had absented Recll more ti a 
the coal was distilled in iron retorts, just as in the low-temperature usual that morning. Gas undertakings are liable to heavy penalties ar 
processes. The economics of production, however, required the use for non-compliance with those regulations; but there is no sort 0! to be 
of higher heats; and to-day retorts made of fireclay and heated to | legislative control in the case of the undertakings producing the coal tw 
a temperature of 1350° C. are now almost universally employed. But in order to ensure its being properly cleaned. It might be worth while latio 
the earlier process could, and doubtless would, be reverted to if the considering whether, subject to but small modifications, oe > wn 
use of low-temperature coke in substitution of soft coal were made dustry might not provide an example in this respect a he re 
compulsory by the State in all instances where the use of raw coal followed in the case of coal. Dr. Carpenter referred to 4 rs ie 
was accompanied by the production of smoke. Referees, who pe - make and lay Gown re — Y" wold 
ictie ct Medak Chie ow Pied be followed in respect of the purity and pressure of gas. The czse ol _ 
ce : = eee: the Electricity Commissioners is another instance. Both these authori- gree 
rhe figures of coal costs given in Table I. of the Appendix refer | ties are maintained from funds furnished by the respective industries. tem 
particularly to those from the Durham coalfields, but they are repre- | ‘The Coal Commissioners would need to have somewhat wide powers, a CC 
sentative in the main of prices generally. The Gas Companies’ Pro- | and they would certainly have a more arduous task than in the case In i 
beg tion Association regards with great anxiety the very large increase of the other industries referred to, who have been enabled to carry on | 
in costs which has taken place. The resultant high cost of gas | out their public obligations without interruption from the constant “a 
tends to discourage its more general use, for, notwithstanding the | menace of labour disaffection, as is the case with coal. To these Com- Clat 
fact that its use is attended with a maximum of convenience, heat for missioners could also be referred any outstanding questions of boun- 
heat it cannot, except in certain cases, compete with raw coal. It daries, pillars, and drainage, which, it has been stated, are a fruitful 
is the fact that whatever heat is generated by the combustion of gas source of uneconomical working. They would not, of course, deal 
can be more economically utilized than when raw coal is burnt, which | with labour or wage questions, following in this the two examples 
has brought about widespread use of gas. A reduction of gas con- given above. 
sumption would be a calamity, and an extension a blessing to the Cost or Lasour UNREST. 
community, if the large cities and towns are to be freed from the i 
vations ef tk tales: endieanen. Dr. Carpenter referred briefly to the cost involved to the “* ro 
ene : dustry by the necessity for carrying large stocks of coal in order to = 
a MIsaPPLICATION OF VaRtous CLasses OF Coat. maintain its ailioninas to the public “4 serves to supply gas of the 
Without a careful and extensive investigation of the uses to which | prescribed quality and at an adequate pressure. On this point he ~ 
coal from various districts is put, it would be difficult to say to whaf referred to the case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. Prior rm 
extent this practice of reserving classes of coal for different purposes to the coal miners’ stoppage of 1912 a mid-winter stock of co il of Ca 
sear ae aaa ae fear ann gage a gp brought to | from 100,000 to 130,000 tons was regarded as sufficient. ene Co 
reli ey ied adh Kem Rew oom : 1 pe it can at and since that time has made it apparent that it is ger 
ible aah tai eunelake os a, mig e - of gas coals | carry a stock of at least a quarter-of-a-million tons. During arghae 
ie, Meat s a purposes. or example, a company whose stoppages of 1912 and 1g21 it was necessary to purchase co ul from 
pits are situated either in or in close proximity to a large town sup: abroad, and in 1912 this involved an additional cost of over 439,00 
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id in 1921 an additional cost of over £350,000. It-must also be 
al . . ° ° 
membered that coal does not improve in quality. by storing, and, V 
.ddition to this, extra cost is incurred by reason of the fact that 
iL tored coal has to be handled twice at least before it is carbonized 
aul > 
in the retort. \ e 
pany of coal purchased abroad in 1921; the additional cost to the 
Company being the £350,000 indicated above. 
t 
7 ( 
APPENDIX, 
TasLE I.—Statement Showing the Average Price fob. paid for Durham ¢ 
Gas Coal in each Year 1879 to 1924. 


Year. s. d. Year. s. d. 
1879 . Ra Gum: 26 5 10 Ms Sd 14,8 Ae 
1880 . ; am | 5 10 Ms ¢ «+ -- 2. * « oo 
1881 . ee es ak als, a es Se ee 
1882 . s i ee | a a a er 
1883 . . - 6 6 DID: Site Shs iste w Lee. g 
1884 - 6 44 a a ee ee ee 
1885. 6 8.) 1908... 6 «9 % a \arp a a ae 
1886 oa os @& 1 29OB i259) eee es 8 8 
1887 — . rr ee eer eee 
1888, . i ee oe ees 2 se 8 ee 
i a s-«. eS ees. Se 5 ee 8 es SR OO 
1890 se «6s GTS we we oh BBD 
1891 oe Ser See 8 9 SUES 6 is. ei et Se EY 
1892 Saye oe oe ee eee ae se Te 
1893 » ° s« @ MEBs 6 pe enke t ees 
Re, 8 ° » %9 Ps +. 4%. + (de, aces 
1895 . .- 2 Mie. sah « 2s oe, a OS 
1896 . ee es 6 te ltl elhlfetl ne 
1897 a 3 1 eo gs ee ca ee ee ee a ee 
1898 o « « «© OB ek woe ae 6 Oe eee 
1899. + + . 2 oe | Ms aes Swi wow -n BBG 
1900 . ‘ Hee cote Hie a eae ee, 
O° ee ee ee ee 8 8 ee ee ee es 


* South African war. 


Replying to a question by the CHarRMAN on the subject of low-tem- 
carbonization, Dr. Carpenter said he did not despair of a 
found. There was no fundamental reason, in his 
opinion, why low-temperature coke should not be produced at a price 
which would be on all fours with household coal. This statement 
was based on experimental work done by his Company, and partly 
elsewhere. Those experiments, so far as his Company were con- 
cerned, were still going on; and, in fact, he was producing low-tem- 
perature coke. It was because of this fact that he felt able to speak 
with some authority. 
Was not 


peratur¢ 


solution being 


The apparatus producing low-temperature coke 
a full-scale commercial plant, because the work was going 
on in conjunction with plant in use for the production of high-tem- 
perature coke; but from the work that had been done he was con- 
vinced that it was not an insoluble problem. 


He anticipated that a com- 
mere ial plat 


t would be in operation as the next stage in this work ; 


but it would be on a small scale, 


as a step between the experimental 
laboratory work and th 


full-scale commercial operations. Special 
attention was being paid to the production of a coke suitable for 
domestic purposes, as well as a fuel which could be used industrially. 
The fuel in question would not be suitable for an ordinary kitchener, 
because a certain amount of flame was required in that case to carry 
the heat round the oven for cooking ; but for the ordinary open grate 
the low-temperature coke which his Company were producing gave a 
beautiful fire without smoke. 

The CuarrmMan: Will this new plant. sa 
the interest of gas to the interest of coke? 


‘rifice, to some extent, 

Witness said that must be so, as it was impossible to leave a certain 
amount of volatile matter in the coke and get it out in the form of 
gas also. At the present time, ordinary gas coke was not so popular 
as some years ago. He did not know whether this had anything to 
do with the improved standard of living; but the fact remained that, 


tor domestic purposes, coke was not so popular as 25 years ago. If 
low-temperature carbonization was developed by the gas industry, 
then they would have another string to their bow. Then, in addition 


| 
he} : aa Po i 
to being able to sell high-temperature coke for the purposes for which 
twas now mostly used—viz., central heating and hot water circu- | 
lati . . 
lation, and in enclosed stoves—the industry would be able to offer the 
low-temperature coke for domestic fires, because he believed the public 
would become accustomed to it and use it. 


' At the present moment 
there was 


really no substitute for coal for the open grate; and if one | 


could be developed on a sufficiently large and economical scale, and | 
sold « thermal basis which would compete with coal, there was a | 
great prospect of its being used. At present he understood that low- | 
temperature coke was sold by the sack, owing to the fact that it was 

a costly product; but he believed that in the future it would be made | 
ima way which would enable it to compete, weight for weight, or 
on a rmal basis, with coal. 


_The CuairMAN asked whether the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
Clation agreed with this view. 


Table Il. of the Appendix shows the cost to the Com- © & 
would be that they had not sufficient staff for the purpose. 


case of the gas industry itself. 


colliery companies as to thi 
pathetic, and everything possible was done to trace the cause and 
remedy it. 
that it wes impossible to guarantee that every bit should be of uniform 
quality ; 
sible to maintain a greater degree of uniformity of quality than was 
the case at 
dustry works under, witness said this had worked well, so far as the 
industry was concerned. 


years had not been altogether eliminated; but it could not be 


Witness replied that, although in some respects he might be in ad- 
ance of other members of the Association, he did not believe the 


Association as a whole would disagree with what he had said. He 
Was not 


aware whether any other members of the Association were 


xperimenting on similar lines; but the real reason for not doing so 


Questioned as to the purity of coal, witness expressed the view that 
he coal industry should take greater care than at present in sending 
yut coal with less dirt in it. There was an analogy, he said, in the 
Every gas undertaker had to send 
ut gas of a certain prescribed quality, irrespective of the quality of 


the coal used; and therefore he thought the coal industry should be 
under some obligation in the matter of purity of the coal which they 
supplied. 
some standard of purity of coal, though he recognized that it was not 
an easy 


There should be no insuperable difficulty in maintaining 
matter. The South Metropolitan Gas Company had _ thei 
‘oal testing station up North; and if complaints w 
quality, they 


e sent to the 


were usually very sym- 


He was fully aware that coal came out of the earth, and 
but he believed that, by efficient picking, it would be pos- 


present. Speaking of the legislation which the gas in- 


Although there might be small defects, the 


legislation as a whole had not prevented 
the industry. 


capital being attracted to 
The difficulties which arose in 1914 and the following 
said 
that as a result of gas legislation the industry had suffered from a 
shortage of capital. 

Questioned by General LAWRENCE as to his suggestion for reserving 
coal for certain specific purposes, witness said he did not think there 
could be any official control in that respect, but a general lead might 
be given that it would be better to reserve specific coals for specific 
purposes when it was known that they were the most suitable. 

Mr. KennetH Lee (a Member of the Commission), referring to the 
statement made by Dr. Carpenter as to prohibiting the use of raw 
coal, asked if it was thought this would be practicable. 

Dr. Carpenter said he was not sure that it would, but they had 
been going on for a good many years with the smoke problem, and 
they had not yet solved it, judging by the experience of the past few 
days. It would help towards a solution if, when a suitable coke was 
available for domestic use, the Government came along and prohibited 
the use of raw coal, which was creating a nuisance for everybody 
from the snioke point of view. He did not think this would be im- 
possible; but he agreed that this had not yet been reached. 
rhe fact remained, however, that every encouragement should be 
given to the production and use of low-temperature coke, and, in- 
deed, all forms of coke. In his opinion, the gas-works of the country 
should be the ‘means through which the supply of coal required by 
the Community should pass on its way to that community. This 
was the picture which he had in mind. It might result in less coal 
being required, but he did not believe this would be the case, because 
the public was extending its demand for heat for all purposes. There 
was, in addition, the advantage that the liquid products would be 
extracted ;. and these were valuable. 

Mr. Ricuarps, M.P., then questioned Dr. Carpenter on behalf of 
the Miners’ Federation. He first asked whether the coal industry 
had been represented on any of the inquiries relating to legislation 
concerning the gas industry. 

Witness replied that neither the public nor the mining industry was 
represented on any of those inquiries. It was purely in the interests 
of the gas producer and the gas consumer that he was giving evidence. 

Mr. Ricnarps: The interests of the consumer and the gas com- 
panies are not very analagous, are they? 

Witness replied that they most certainly were. If the consumers 
Were not satisfied, they would not go on increasing their demand for 
gas in the manher they did. The interests of the consumers had been 
considered in gas legislation for many years; and this was one of 
the reasons why the gas industry was not regarded with disfavour. 

Answering further questions, witness said that cheap coal was the 
essential factor in gas manufacture; and he agreed that on the whok 
the industry had been able to buy cheap coal. He could look back 
for a good many years; and it was fair to say that during that time 
the coal industry had not treated the gas industry unfairly. At the 
same time, the gas industry had been very useful to the coal industry 
inasmuch as they took coal at times when the general conditions of 
the coal industry were very bad, and helped it in that way. 

Mr. Ricwarps: Surely the coal industry never had more difficult 
times than to-day? Mr. Richards then asked for a series of figures of 
costs in the gas industry, such as the percentage cost of coal to the total 
cost, labour costs, managerial costs, the cost of machinery, &c., of the 
whole of the 128 members of the Gas Companies’ Protection Associa- 


stage 





TaBLE II. 
SouTH METROPOLITAN GAs COMPANY. F 
Cost of Three Months’ Coal Strike—April to July, 1921. 
IMPORTED COAL. 

















Source of Supply. Tonnage. Cargo. Gross Freight, Total. 
— | 
—— et ot. en ——E a -_—__-—— _—— —_---— - —_— _ 
niaaiaet } Tons. £ a. 4. | £ s. d, £ ae 
~~ nchige CC Ce ee ee 101,776 188,276 = 36 11°97 | 157,508 = 30 11°42 345,784 = 67 11°40 
ne mn wie PRR SG a al 8 6,572 23,659 = 72 0 | 2,629 = 8 oO 26,288 = 80 o 
anadian. . . So ee ti 23,502 47,555 = 40 3°77 } : 33,777 = 28 7°61 81,332 = 68 11°38 
Continental ar . ad 58,761 187,118 = 63 8°25 | pap ea 4 = 213,066 = 72 6'23 
| 190,701 £446,608 £219,862 £666,470 = 69 10°76 
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tion; and Dr. Carpenter promised to let him have as full details as 
are available. j 

Answering other questions of a general nature, Dr. Carpenter said 
the gas industry was steadily progressing, the average rate being about 
5 or 6 p.ct. per annum. 

Mr. RICHARDS then passed on to the remarks in Dr. Carpenter’s 
evidence in- which he stated that anxiety is felt at the increase in the 
cost of coal. 

Dr. Carpenter said that the price of coal during the past few years 
had gone to a very high figure, and it meant that the gas industry 
could not work so economically, as a consequence. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Surely you do not suggest that this Commissian 
should take any cognisance of the competition between coal and gas? 

Witness said he did not suggest for a moment what the object of 
the Commission was; but he imagined that one of the objects was 
to endeavour to see to what extent the production of coal could be 
made cheaper than it was, and to what extent coal could be placed 
upon the market at a lower price. 

Mr. RicHarps: You ask that there should be restrictions placed 
upon the coalowners in the disposal of certain classes of coal, in the 
interests of the gas companies? 

Witness said that was so. There should be no difficulty for gas 
undertakings to obtain a full supply of coal suitable for gas-making 
purposes; and in the interests of the community as much coal as 
possible should be converted into gas. 

The Cnairman: Do you suggest that it should be done by law? 

Witness: I do not think that we can do that. 

The CuairMan: Then what restriction can there be? 

Witness said that, if there could be appointed some body of Com- 
missioners, as in the case of the electrical industry, or the Gas 
Referees, or, better still, some body like the Inspectors under the 
Alkali Acts, this body might give a friendly eye to the development of 
the use of coal generally. 

Mr. Ricwarps asked Dr. Carpenter if he did not think that such 
a body of men could work better if all the mines were in one owner- 
ship. 

Witness said he strongly opposed the idea of all the mines being 
under one control, because the competition in endeavouring to reduce 
the cost of winning coal would be eliminated. On the contrary, he 
believed the coal industry would be more economically run if mines 
were grouped a little, so that the unit of employment, for example, 
was (Say) 10,000 or 12,000 men. Beyond that he considered outside 
the limits of economical operation. 

Mr. RicHarps then put it to Dr. Carpenter that he had rather 
severely criticized the management of the coal industry and the men. 

Witness said he did not think he had. He had stated that the 
cleaning of coal left something to be desired. Other countries were 
paying more attention to this matter. Perhaps in the past the neces- 
sity did not exist for this; but he understood that at present in certain 
cases the belt picking machines were inefficient because there was 
not sufficient labour. 

Questioned as to the condition of coal now and before the war, 
witness said he could only speak with regard to results; and it was 
the fact that there has been a greater difficulty since the war in getting 
clean coal. His Company had had an agency in Newcastle for fifty 
years, through which it was endeavoured to keep in touch with con- 
ditions as far as possible; but the question of the quality of coal 
was proved without any agency. It was possible to test the amount 
of moisture and ash and dirt in the coal. He was glad to say that 
the position was getting a little better; but there was still room for 
considerable improvement. 

Asked what practical knowledge he had of the conditions of mining, 
witness said he did not spend his time inspecting workings, but he 
spent time reading and inspecting the reports which were sent in to 
him from time to time by his people in the North of England. He 
also made it part of his business to check the figures of coal impurity 
that were given him from time to time. 

Mr. RicHaRps: You make a very serious charge against the miners 
of this country upon very meagre knowledge. Is it fair to do this? 
Where have you the knowledge to make the definite statement that 
the preliminary cleaning of the coal, which takes place by the fillers 
ut the coal face, has been very indifferently carried out? 

Witness said that from time to time complaints were made to his 
office in the North as to the large amount of dirt and stone in the 
coal; and the answer was that the same pains were not taken. There 
must be some reason why the coal is not as clean as it used to be. 
The amount of ash in coal now was greater than it was in 1914. 

Mr. Ricuarps said he would be interested to haye a table of figures 
showing the percentages of ash in coal purchased.by the South -Metro- 
politan Gas Company, as determined by the testing staff at New- 
castle. 

Witness promised to prepare this. 

Mr. RicHarps asked whether Dr. Carpenter was aware that in- 
ferior seams were now being worked, as compared with 1914. 

Witness replied that he believed some veins had run out, and that 
good coal was more difficult to get; but he could not imagine that 
all coal could have become worse, and, moreover, new seams had been 
opened up. He admitted that he was only familiar with underground 
conditions in a general way. 

Mr. RicuarDs: Therefore I suggest that you have made a very 
sweeping statement in your proof of evidence, one which you ought 
not to have made without the fullest knowledge of the conditions. 

Witness replied that the statements were based on reports which 
he had sent to him. There must be some reason why the coal was 
not so clean now as it was formerly. At the same time, he agreed 
that the miner had a difficult task to clean the coal before it was sent 
to the surface, and this was one of the reasons why he was in favour 
of giving every possible encouragement to the miner to do his work 
properly. 

Speaking of the suggestion that there should be a body of Com- 
missioners, after the manner of the Inspectors under the Alkali Acts, 





witness, in reply to questions, said that the coal industry would hay, 
to pay the expenses of these Commissioners in the same wa 
electricity industry paid the expenses of their Commissioners, and th, 
gas industry paid the expenses of the Gas Referees. He did 
imagine that the coal industry would object to what would by 
small payment compared with the magnitude of the industy 

Mr. Ricuarps: In this case, the Government would a) 
the workmen would pay, at any rate to the extent of 80 p. 

Witness said it really came to this. There must be some 
provided for getting over the difficulties of the coal mining in 
and even if the expense went on to the consumer, he « 
the consumers saying they would rather pay this, if they could ensure 
the industry being carried on in a peaceful and satisfactory manne 
He should certainly exclude any consideration of labour conditions 
from the purview of the Commissioners. That must be essentially 
matter between the employers and the men. : 

Asked whether there had been any labour troubles in the gas in 
dustry, witness replied that the gas industry had been practically free 
from labour troubles for many years; and he attributed this the 
existence of co-partriership schemes. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Do you lay all the blame for the presenj 
of the coal industry on the ‘miners? 

Witness: Oh, no. I should say it is fifty-fifty. 

Mr. RicHarDs complained strongly of the statement as tv 
stant menace of labour disaffection ’’ being made use of in th 
evidence handed to the Commission. 

Witness said that the industries of the country had been faced with 
a constant menace of labour disaffection in the mining industry, and 
large sums of money had had to be spent in making provision 
this menace. 

Mr. RicHarps then asked as to wages paid in the gas industry, and 
was promised full details. He then questioned Dr. Carpenter as to 
the relative conditions of labour in mines and in the gas industry. 

The CHAIRMAN, intervening, asked whether Dr. Carpenter was the 
right witness to speak as to conditions in the mines. 
would come better from the miners themselves. 

Mr. RicHarpDs said that Dr. Carpenter had criticized labour the 
mines; and before he criticized he should have had knowledge oj 
those conditions. 

Mr. Ricwarps then asked how many gas company undertakings had 
been taken over by municipalities. 

Witness said there had not been many for a good number of year 
though it was not unpopular 25 years ago. 

Mr. RicHaRDS: May I take it that your view is that so long as 
you get clean coal and cheap coal, you are satisfied, irrespective of 
the conditions of the coal industry ? 

Witness replied that this was not the case, because he suggested that 
the same factors which had resulted in the community being supplied 
with cheap gas by a contented workpeople could be applied equally 
to the production of cheap coal by contented miners. 

Mr. Evan WILLIAMS then questioned Dr. Carpenter on behalf of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain. 

Witness said that he should imagine that the quality of coal was 
at its worst during the period of control. There was an improvement 
when control ceased. At the present time the coal was not so clea 
as prior to the war. Most of the coal which he bought was Durham 
unscreened. He agreed that it was impossible thoroughly to cle: 
coal, but he maintained that with efficient picking belts it was pos- 
sible to remove the greater quantity. The statement had been mati 
to him during the past few months that it was impossible, in certain 
cases, properly to man the picking belts, at any rate on some occa 
sions. He did not suggest that it was a continuous difficulty. As 
a matter of fact, he understood it was due to absenteeism. 

Answering further questions, witness said he had definite « I 
that some of the collieries had largely increased their picking plant 
since the war; but this was no remedy if the labour was not there. 

Mr. Witurams: If 1 suggest that there are a greater numbe: 
men than before the war, and that the machines are more efficien! 
does not this indicate that the machines are worked less efficiently? 

Witness: It looks like it. It seems a reasonable explanation. | 
have knowledge that the picking belts have been increased; and | 
cannot find any other explanation. Whether there is a less desire to 
give care to the work, or less interest is taken in it, I do not know; 
but it is true that after what has been done in regard to cleaning 
plant, the coal is not up to the pre-war standard. 

Having stated that most of the coal he used is unscreened Durham 
coal, witness was asked whether it would not be worth the extra 
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expense to have the coal washed, to bring down the ash to 5 p.tt. 
He replied that he had given careful consideration to this, and was 
inclined to believe that it would not pay to carry the cleaning furthe! 


than could be obtained from the picking belts worked by contented 
labour. There were methods of cleaning beyond this which were 
the experimental stage, but he thought this would be best undertaken 
by the gas undertakings and large users. 

Mr. Witt1ams also put questions as to the proposed body of Co! 
missioners. 

Witness said he did not anticipate any difficulty in putting 
suggestion into practice, any more than there had been difficulty wil 
the Alkali Inspectors or the Electricity Commissioners. He did not 
suggest any restriction upon the coal owners as regards the selling of 
their coal. =. 

Mr. Wittiams then asked Dr. Carpenter whether he was of opinicn 
that 14 cwt. of semi-coke would do the work of a ton of coal 

Witness: No. 

Discussing wages and the possibility of sharing profits, wiin' 
gested as the basis of a scheme that the general averag 
heavy labour should be taken, and then, if the undertaking wa 
cessful, the profits should be shared not only by the owners an ~ 
shareholders, but also by the employees. Only in this way wow 
unrest be eliminated. 





Collieries would have to be operated io 
tively small units to work out such a principle, because lumping 
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large number together, and averaging the price out, would be th: 
jast thing which would bring the: price of coal down. 

Mr. WituiaMs: Any attempt to do it on a national scale would be 
useless ? " 2 Ln ; 

Witness replied that, for himself and his Association, he could not 
speak too emphatically on this point; and he did not speak without 
4 certain amount of knowledge, because there had been experience 
which had shown that these things could get to an unmanageable 
size, so that all the advantages which would otherwise be obtained 
were lost. Speaking for his Association, he said emphatically that 
it would view with dismay any suggestion that all the collieries should 
be grouped together for the purpose of ascertaining any particular 
allocation of profit upon them, 

Asked as to the relative increase of wages of miners and the gis 
workers since the war, Dr, Carpenter said it was about the same. 
The general figure was 78 p.ct., and the figure in the case of gas 
Jabour in London was 8o p.ct. 

Mr. Wittiams: And the gas industry has a monopoly of supply ? 

Witness: We are in competition with electricity and mineral oil, 
which is coming in very cheaply. 

Mr. WittiaMs: But. you have no gas competition among your- 
selves ? 

Witness: No. 

Mr, RicHakps pointed out, in connection with the statement that 
sufficient labour could not be obtained for the picking belts in the 
case of certain Durham collieries, that there were 30,000 unemployed 
mine workers in Durham. 

Witness said he believed the statement made to him was true— 
that the belts were not sufficiently manned. 

Mr. RicHarps asked for the name of the collieries. 

Witness said he hardly liked to give it, and was certain that the 
Commission would take his word as being accurate. 

Mr. RicHarDs said he regarded it as a very serious statement, and 
one which should be investigated. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it only affected absenteeism, and in 
any case was second-hand evidence. If Dr. Carpenter would give 
the Commission any information he had, they would decide whether 
it was necessary to ask for the attendance of a witness to give further 
information. 

The Commission then adjourned until Thursday, Nov. 12. 


—_ 
—_—— 


RADIATION PUBLICITY IN WEST AFRICA. 
A Negro Appreciation. 


The following letter, addressed to ‘‘ Madam Ardon Hill,’’ Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4, was received by Messrs. Arden Hill & Co. (members 
of Radiation Limited) recently. It was written by a West African 
negro, who had been greatly impressed by a Radiation cooker adver- 
tisement depicting a charming lady drawing attention to the 
‘Regulo ’’ automatic oven-heat controller fitted on a ‘‘ New World ”’ 
cooker. 








roth October. 
Dear Madam,— 

I am very glad to ilform you this letter. 1 hope it well meet 
you good condition as [ am here Present. Please I beg to say with 
my honour well you Please and Sent the catlag for me. I beg you 
by the men of god trying your best and send it to me if you Please 
to send the catlag you most send it Next mial I hope you her quite 
well. I am very glad to seen your address how can I receive your 
letter I am obedient boy if you do that for me god well bess you. 

I have know to say more that this word. 
Your Obedint Servent, 
this is my address : T. C. OGHOMIENO. 
Dept. Marin, 
West Africa, 
S.D. child Nigrian, 
Lagos. 








An Electricity Department and Gas Advertisements.—Reference 
was made on p. 369 of last week’s ‘‘ JourNaL ’’ to an advertise- 
ment of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company which had appeared in 
the ““ South Wales Argus,’’ stating that the Advertising Agent of the 
Newport Corporation had informed them that, acting under instruc- 
ions received from the Corporation Electricity Department, the Gas 
Company’s advertisement of their Centenary Gas Exhibition was not 
to be continued in the Newport tramcars. {t is pleasing to note that 
on Nov. 11 (which was the actual centenary date of the Company) 
the advertisement was again appearing. Mr. F. W. Raikes (the 
Chairman ot the Electricity and Tramways Committee) said, refer- 
ring in the Town Council to the unfortunate incident: ‘‘ If I only 
had known then what I know to-day, it certainly would not have been 
withdrawn; and I am very sorry.” 
_ Gas Exhibition at Redditch.—Under the auspices of the Red- 
ditch Gas Company, an interesting exhibition was opened on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 5, at the local Temperance Hall. A gratifying number of 
interested consumers attended the opening ceremony, which was per- 
form d by the Chairman of the Council. The exhibition continued 
a Nov. 14, and cookery lectures and demonstrations were given. 
Mantle making and laundry demonstrations were features of special 
attraction. he general layout of the exhibition was tastefully 
ged; the space devoted to apparatus by the Richmond Gas 
fe and Meter Company, Ltd., attracting much favourable 

n. A special display of Richmond’s well-known ‘ Period ’’ 
a wat borough ” series of gas grates—the latter being in the 
“Bur tustre," as well as other, finishes—also their new pattern 
= "ungalow ” cookers, were conspicuous among a pleasing variety 
'_., Richmond” gas equipment for heating, cooking, and water 


heatine Cl ’ . : 
ng. ark’s ular ‘‘ Pure Heat Simplex Stoves’’ were a 
Stiekieee. pop p S e also 











and ‘ Marl 


CENTENARY GAS EXHIBITION AT NEWPORT (MON.). 





A hundred years ago (in November, 1825) gas was first laid on to 
Newport (Mon.); and to celebrate the centenary year, the Gas Com- 
pany arranged an especially interesting exhibition of gas appliances, 
held from Nov. 3 to 17. The opening ceremony was performed by 
Mr. George Green, J.P. (the Chairman of the Company). 

The exhibition was housed in the Corn Exchange, Newport, and 
considering the small space at disposal, the whole display was shown 
to the best advantage. Stalls were arranged on either side of the build- 
ing; the whole of one side being devoted to gas appliances of most 
recent development—including cookers, fires, geysers, wash boilers, 
water heaters, mantels, gas irons, and kindred articles for household 
use. There was also a small display of gas appliances for industrial 
purposes. The opposite side was taken-up by a smoke abatement 
and bye-product stand, showing the various bye-products derived from 
the carbonization of coal—including coke, sulphate of ammonia, tar, 
oils, drugs, disinfectants, perfumes, medicinal derivatives, explosives, 
&c, Adjoining was a gas ironing display which attracted the atten- 
tion of hundreds of visitors. Other portions were devoted to the illus- 
tration of new and old types of gas apparatus, and the output and 
various applications of sulphate of ammonia, while a complete bath- 
room was illustrated in one of the bays. A special exhibit was that 
of ** Vitreosil’’ heat-resisting ware; while the advantages of gas 
lighting were a prominent feature of the whole display. 

Perhaps the feature of the exhibition which attracted the greatest 
attention among the ladies was the cookery demonstrations given by 
Miss L. Parkyn, late Demonstrator at the Gas Exhibit, Wembley. 

The building was lighted outside by six ‘‘ Wembley ’’ lamps, made 





Display of Heat-Resisting Glassware, Laundry Demonstration, and 
Gas Appliances of Bygone Days. 


by Messrs. H. Staniforth & Co., Ltd., London, and at night pre- 
sented a brilliant spectacle. 
















































































Reverting to the gas apparatus shown, it may be mentioned that 
Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., had a very pleasing exhibit, 
comprising the Radiation ‘‘ New World Junior ’’ automatic cooker, 
** Kingsway,”’ ‘‘ Aldwych,’’ and ‘* Household ”’ cookers, and a fin 
selection of their ‘* Historic ’’ gas grates, with the Radiation patent 
‘* Injector-Ventilator.’’ A seasonable show of their ‘* Ivor ’’ radiators 
was also on view; and the whole made a particularly attractiv: 
stand. 

A well-arranged exhibit by the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Com 
pany, LTd., gave special prominence to their well-known ‘‘ Bungalow ’ 
and ‘‘ Ranelagh ”’ cookers; the former models consisting of the im- 
proved patterns introduced this year. Richmond gas grates were 
well represented in a striking display of ‘*‘ Period ’’ and ‘* Standard ”’ 
designs.; and attention was instinctively drawn to the ‘ Marl. 
borough,’’ which has become so extremely popular during recent 
years. Among a wide selection of gas apparatus for every conceiv- 
able use, the ‘‘ Don” geyser was worthy of note as an attractive 
feature on the Richmond stand. 

The stand of Messrs. Wilsons & Mathiesons, Ltd., of Leeds, con- 
centrated on the advantages of their well-known ‘‘ Sunbeam ”’ gas 
fires, which resemble a glowing coal fire, and for which the firm claim 
a remarkable efficiency both in heating and ventilation. Many hand- 
some examples were shown, both with and without ‘‘ dogs,’’ and in 
various cleverly-produced finishes. The Wilson ‘ Circulator ” water 
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‘*B.C.G.A.’"" SMOKE ABATEMENT AND BYE-PRODUCT DISPLAY. 














THE GENERAL EXHIBIT OF GAS APPLIANCES. 


heater directed serious attention towards the merits of gas for the | paid to the excellence of their finishes. Other models were the 

necessary domestic work. ‘* Zodiac ’’ in copper-bronze and the ‘‘ Hotspur ’’ inset gas fire with 
No pains were spared to make the exhibit of Messrs. John Wright & | dogs. 

Co., of Birmingham, a speaking advertisement of the hundred years’ ids st iia eae 

triumphal progress of gas in Newport. Here was to be seen their Dunmow Gas Company, Ltd.—The annual meeting of th 

latest ‘** New kureka ”’ gas cooker, which combines the ‘‘ single bar’? | pany was held on Nov. 10, when a dividend of 7} p.ct. was de 

unit hotplate and high efficiency burners, with a very prepossessing | Reference was made in glowing terms to the work and un 

exterior design which attracted much intelligent notice. This firm’s energy of the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. A. J. Falkner), who has, 

‘* Black Prince ’’ and the small ‘‘ Bonjour ’’ cooker were also shown, | during the past year, carried out considerable extension work to the 

These have smart-looking white doors. The most popular of their carbonizing plant and mains, to meet the ever-increasing demands 

“Classic ’’ gas grates—viz., the ‘‘ Inigo,’’ ‘‘ Vandyke,”’ and | of the district. It was also agreed to increase the authorized capital 

“* Rubens ’’ models—were displayed; and well-deserved tribute was | of the Company from £7500 to £12,000. 
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BRITISH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA FEDERATION, LTD. 





Fifth Annual Report. 
The past year was the twenty-eighth year of propaganda work 
undertaken successively by the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee, the 
Association, and the Federation. 


INCREASE IN THE CONSUMPTION OF NITROGEN. 


The year under review has been remarkable for a substantial in- 
crease in the consumption of all forms of nitrogen, While there seems 
to be general agreement as to the percentage increase in consumption 
—namely, 11 p.ct.—estimates of the production of the various forms 
differ somewhat. The following figures are probably not very wide of 
the mark : 


World Production of Nitrogen in Tons of 2240 Lbs. of Pure Nitrogen, 
for the Year ended May 31. 














—? 1923-24. | 1924-25. 
Bye-product sulphate of ammonia . . . 275,000 200,300 
Synthetic sulphateofammonia . .. . 231,000 254,800 
— | —e 
‘ 506,000 | 545,100 
Ceatamide” 9 :< 65 & © ge. © » 104,000 } 115,000 
Nitrate of lime. a ee ae Be ee 18,000 25,000 
Other forms of synthetic nitrogen . . . 52,000 69,000 
Total gproGuction . . . 3. 680,000 | 745,100 
Deliveries of Chilean nitrate of soda in con- | 
oo ee ee er 340,060 | 363,000 
nat ae Si beniieeaihbicadeats 
| 
1,020,000 | 1I,108,1c0 
Estimated total for agricultural consump- 
BU a Seca: lake ss PO. “agate 900,000 | 983,100 


*Cyanamide made in Japan is mostly converted into sulphate of ammonia, and is 

included under synthetic sulphate of ammonia. 

When it is remembered that the total consumption of nitrogen for 
agricultural purposes in 1913 was only about 595,000 tons, of which 
ibout 290,000 tons was supplied by Chile nitrate, it will be seen that 
in the last twelve years the agricultural demand has increased hy 
64 p.ct., while the production of forms of nitrogen other than Chile 
nitrate has risen by no less than 142 p.ct. In view of the conservative 
mentality of farmers, and the widespread popularity of Chile nitrate 
achieved by efficient propaganda work before other forms of inorganic 
nitrogen were plentiful, it is not surprising that great sacrifices in price 
have had to be made by makers of sulphate of ammonia and other 
forms of nitrogen, in order to get their increasing production con- 
sumed. But the desire to expand the use of sulphate of ammonia 
might have been satisfied at a lesser cost to makers, but for the special 
conditions obtaining in Germany. While Chilean producers’ prices 
ranged from £79 15s. 7d. in June, 1924, to £10 10s. 10d. per ton in 





May, 1925, export tax paid f.o.b. Chile, yielding an average of 
410 3s. 3d., the average price paid to our members for neutral sul- 
phate of ammonia, 21°1 p.ct. nitrogen, was £12 5s. 6d.—a_ reduc- 
tion of nearly 8 p.ct. on the previous season. The parity of £10 3s. 3d. 
lor nitrate with 15°5 p.ct. nitrogen is £713 16s. 8d. for sulphate with 
211 p.ct. The increase in consumption of sulphate of ammonia, 


mounting to about to p.ct., has therefore heen purchased at a sacri- 
lice of just over 11 p.ct. in the parity value. 

It is unfortunate that British distillers of coal and shale have had 
to accept so sensible a reduction in revenue from one of their chief 
bye-products at a time of acute industrial depression. And it is also 
regrettable that they have received no alleviation of their burden in 


we shape of a reduction in the price of sulphuric acid. Acid prices 
have ranged from about 42s. 6d. to 65s, per ton, and have thus re- 
mained at 50 to 100 p.ct. over pre-war level. © These unfavourable 


conditions are directly traceable to the war; and as the British output 
of nitrogen only amounts to 83,000 out of a total of 745,100 tons of 
pure nitrogen (excluding Chile nitrate) it is obvious that the Federa- 
tion can only have a small voice in fixing selling prices. The present 
low level of sulphate of ammonia prices is undoubtedly due mainly to 
the: great economic pressure which is being exercised on Germany. 
Plentiful supplies of cheap nitrogen are a necessity for Germany, if she 
is to honour her obligations; and her ability to pay reparations will 
Vary in direct proportion to the measure in which she succeeds in re- 
ducing her imports of food. It is estimated that Germany consumed 
335,000 tons of pure nitrogen, almost entirely for agricultural purposes, 
during thi year under review; and it is obvious that the price at 


Which this enormous quantity was sold must have had a decisive in- 
fluence on the price of all similar forms of nitrogen in other countries. 
This appears to be a concrete illustration of the economist’s paradox 
that it is impossible to obtain reparations, however justly demanded 
and imperiously needed, without ultimately compelling the recipients 
to accept the lower standard of price and living which the payer has 
to adopt. 

; The hope was expressed in our last report that it might be possible 
in the juture to raise sulphate of ammonia prices to a level more nearly 
approaching the parity of Chile nitrate. The position in Germany, the 
increase in production of synthetic nitrogen during the year under 


review, and the further large increase which is taking place at the 
time of writing, preclude the possibility of this hope being realized for 
the present. There is every indication that the average price of sul- 
phate for 1925-26 will be substantially lower than for the year under 
review. On the other hand, the present low price for sulphate of 
ammoni is stimulating the demand to an extent which would have 
een considered fantastic ten years ago; and if no hope can be held 
out of any increase in price, the expectation may reasonably be in- 
dulged that the expansion in demand now being fostered may prove 
Sufficient to absorb the output of the new synthetic plants which may 
































































































be expected to be in operation shortly in Italy, France, and Belgium, 
and of the extensions of existing plant in Germany and Great Britain. 
WORLD PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

The figures given in the following table showing the world’s produc- 
tion and consumption of sulphate of ammonia are necessarily to some 
extent estimates, but they probably convey a reasonably accurate pic- 
ture of the general position for the fertilizer years ended May 31, 1924 
and 1925. (Ton = 2240 lbs.) 














| Production. Consumption. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
| Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
| 


Group 1.—Germany, United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, | 
Holland, Scandinavia, | 
North Russia, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Switzerland. . . . 
Group 2.—Countries bordering the 
Mediterranean other 
than those in Group I. 
Group 3.—Indian Empire, Philip- 
pines, Straits, Dutch 
East Indies, Siam, 
Japan,and China. . 
Group 4.—Africa and neighbour- | 
ing islands (excluding | 
Egypt) . .« » » of 1,000 1,000 7,250 7,330 

Group 5.—United States, Canada, 
Central and _ South | 
America, West Indian | 
| 





1,877,000 2,034,500 1,556,700 1,627,470 
| 
35,000; 43,000) 139,350 213,440 


127,000 161,900| 442,700 435,701 





Islands, Cuba, and 
SUR we te 8 
Group 6.—Australia and New Zea- 
a + « * *. ss 15,100 17,000 10,300 12,010 


417,500! 468,000) 306,730 429,520 





2,472,600 2,725,400 2,463,030 2,725,471 


British and American exports of sulphate of ammonia for the last 
five calendar years were: 





aon Exported from Exported from Tate 
Year. United Kingdom, United States, Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
PGS) a4 ae a 110,016 89,566 199,582 
OOOE «a. ot 8. a, 8 128,433 102,614 231,047 
a a 145,255 147,33! 292,586 
ee a «a ae SS 247,536 150,595 398,131 
Re. 6 kw 263,012 115,047 378,059 
(Ton = 2240 lbs.) 
Home PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
The following table shows production and distribution. The figures 


for total production are taken from the Alkali Inspector’s report, and 
relate to the calendar year, while the remaining figures relate to the 
* fertilizer *? year commencing June 1 in each year. Hence the quan- 
tity stated below as exported for ** 1923 °° was exported during the 
vear June, 1923, to May, 1Q24: 




















Total 
Production of Expotted, 
Ammonia as | Production (Customs Used for Nitrate of 
ro, Sulphate of jof Sulphate of Returns, ex- Home Soda Used for 
Year. Ammonia. Ammonia as cluding Agricnitural Home Agri- 
(Based on Such. Channel |Consumption. | cultural Use, 
Alkali Islands). 
Report.) | 
19f3 . - 432,600 372,000* 323,440 40,000* 80,000* 
284. . 426,400 363,000°* 305,560 50,000°* 80,000* 
I9I5. . 426,300 350,000° 264,610 64,000°* 40,000* 
Igt0. . 433,700 | 315,500 | 188,270 144,600 5,000* 
1917. ; 458,600 | 283,500 | 31,740 234,000 5,000°* 
1918. . 432,600 331,500 | 37,630 269,000 10,000* 
Igig. . 397,500 | 361,360 116,130 233,500 40,000* 
1920. . 409,875t 315,630 | 134,380 166,920 40,000* 
192%. . 260,850t 229,390 | 116,380 136,000 55,000* 
7922. . 361,675t 340,000 186,050 140,200 57,000° 
1923.. « 441,632t 401,400 | 258,280 142,400 50,000* 
1924. . 467,072¢ 415,000 | 261,190 153,200 40,000* 








* Estimated. The nitrate of soda figures are only rough estimates 
{| Basis 25 p ct. ammonia. 
HoME AGRICULTURAL CONSUMPTION. 

The vear under review was a better one for farmers than the pre- 
vious year, and there has been a substantial increase of 10,800 tons, 
or 7} p.ct., in the home demand for sulphate of ammonia. While 
the bulk of the demand was, as usual, concentrated on the months 
of March and April, many farmers placed their orders earlier, so that 
no delay took place in deliveries. The demand for May was disap- 
pointing, owing to weather conditions, and as a result, a larger sur- 
plus than usual was carried forward, which was exported in June. 

The detailed figures for sulphate of ammonia are as follows: 











Home England, Wales, 
Consumption | Scotland. Ireland. an Total, 

in | Channel Islands, | 
IgIg-20 . . 71,900 42,000 119,600 | 233,500 
1920-21. . 50,900 26,000 90,020 166,920 
Ig2I-22 . . 33,600 19,400 83,000 136,000 
1922-23. . 42,100 20,000 78,100 140,200 
1923-24. . 41,000 21,800 79,600 142,400 
1924-25. . 42,800 22,600 87,800 153,200 
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EXPORTS. 

There was a small increase of about 3000 tons in the exports of 
sulphate of ammonia from the United Kingdom during the year. A 
falling-off of nearly 10,000 tons for Belgium and Holland was more 
than made up by increases of 8000 tons for France and 3000 tons for 
Italy. Egypt and the Canary Islands took 5000 tons more between 
them, while the exports to our sugar-growing Colonies declined 
slightly. India and Ceylon show a gain of 950 tons. But the two 
main features are a gain of 49,000 tons in Spain, and a loss of nearly 
the same quantity in Japan. The Spanish figure is a most encourag- 
ing one, and represents an increase in consumption of about 46 p.ct. 
during the year—the total consumption for 1924-25 in that country 
being 140,000 tons, against 96,000 tons for 1923-24. The loss of 
orders for 49,000 tons in Japan is a serious one. The cause is outlined 
in another paragraph. There was a slight decrease in the total con- 
sumption in Japan from 307,000 tons in 1923-24 to about 287,000 tons 
for 1924-25. A good deal of speculative buying took place in the 
earlier year, and the market took some time to absorb the heavy stocks 
purchased. The same reason must be assigned for the falling-off of 
3300 tons in the exports to China. Something like half the quantity 
imported by China in 1923-24 found its way to Japan. 

[A table shows the quantity exported since 1913, compiled from the 
Board of Trade returns. This gives the following totals for the 
‘* fertilizer year’? ended May 31: 1913-14, 324,100 tons; 1915-16, 
261,992 tons; 1916-17, 188,856 tons; 1917-18, 22,218 tons; 1918-19, 
38,450 tons; 1919-20, 116,567 tons; 1920-21, 135,126 tons; 1921-22, 
117,691 tons; 1922-23, 187,577 tons; 1923-24, 259,604 tons; 1924-25, 
262,158 tons. ] 

QUALITY. 


While the year has seen a further increase in the output of neutral 
quality which now forms about 95 p.ct. of the output in the United 
Kingdom, we regret to have to record that very considerable trouble 
has been experienced, both at home and abroad, owing to the ten- 
dency of powdery neutral sulphate to cake. This vexatious difficulty 
has resulted in the loss of 57 p.ct. of the Japanese trade; and it is 
therefore impossible to overstate its importance. A Technical Com- 
mittee has been set up, who have diagnosed the causes of caking, and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that makers will put into practice the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICES. 


The following are the average prices per ton of all deliveries, home 
and export, free on rail at makers’ works in single bags free: 





For 232 P.Ct. 





For 25% P.Ct. 
Year, Ammonia. | Ammonia, Neutral. 

£ a 4, | £ s d, 
i ae Sn i oe 6 9 3 | oe 
SQ0BH10: ic ...0 4 a] 1 6 9 | 19 6 6 
2620-90 6 «1 tt 40.13. 3 23 15 3 
BQGO-BE 1. « 8 lk lt 21 8 8 23 6.3 
are ea 2433. 3 | 1319 3 
3922-238 . 2 8 sw lt 14 0 Oo 7s. 6 © 
a. eT ee II 19 It to 6 31 


For 20°4 P Ct. Nitrogen. For 2r'r P.Ct, Nitrogen, 
Ss £ s 4d 


oe, ae 10 18 0 12 5 6 





PROPAGANDA WORK, 

This work has been continued under the supervision of the Propa- 
ganda Sub-Committee, consisting of Messrs. A. Stanley (Chairman), 
S. Henshaw, R. C. Miller, R. D. McCowan, and R. Halkett. Mr. 
T. H. J. Carroll has continued to be responsible for the executive 
work at home, and the General Manager for the overseas propa- 
ganda. Mr, H. B. Ward has retired from the position of agricultural 
adviser. The increase of 73 p.ct. in the home consumption is largely 
due to the good work done by the agricultural advisers. Testimony 
from many sides is constantly reaching us that our Propaganda Staff 
have obtained the confidence of farmers. The work has continued on 
the well-tried lines which experience has shown to be most successful 
in dealing with British farmers; and the list of those who have been 
induced to use sulphate of ammonia is constantly increasing. | Each 
member of our staff is doing his best to get to know and to keep in 
touch with as many farmers as possible; and apart from personal 
visits and the arrangement of demonstrations, both the principal and 
a number of the smaller agricultural shows throughout the country 
have been attended. The sales to gardeners and allotment holders 
by gas undertakings and others have shown an increase, and an in- 
creasing number of members have arranged window displays to draw 
attention to sulphate of ammonia. Mr. Carroll and his collaborators 
are to be congratulated on the high standard of interest and informa- 
tion which they have succeeded in maintaining in successive numbers 
of “ Farm Notes on Profitable Farming.”’ 

While we have continued to support the work at Rothamsted as in 
previous years, a study of the experiments made in other countries 
has also been undertaken. For this purpose Mr. Carro!l has visited 
Italy, France, and Germany; and as a result of the information 
obtained by him we have decided to try a series of experiments at 
Reading Agricultural College on the fertilizing of pasture land with 
sulphate of ammonia. This practice has been attended with great 
success both in Northern Italy and in Germany, and has revolutionized 
accepted theories as to the treatment of grassland and the compara- 
tive feeding value of clovers and grasses. If what is known as the 
Hohenheim system can be adapted to suit English conditions, a large 
new opening should be secured for nitrogen. The use of sulphate of 
ammonia for destroying cornfield weeds is providing a permanent out- 
let for this fertilizer. A prospect for the use of increasing quantities 
of sulphate is also being opened up by the extension of the sugar-beet 
industry, and our Advisory Staff are in close touch with growers of 
sugar-beet in all parts of the country. Recent experience shows that 
an application of sulphate of ammonia at the time of sowing, fol- 
lowed by a top-dressing of a_ nitrate, is usually the best treatment 
for this crop. As a result of our advisers’ activities, several thousand 
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tons of lime have been bought by farmers for use in conjunction with 
sulphate of ammonia. 
The main feature in the overseas countries in which we «re in- 
terested has been a notable success in India. In the short s:..0c of 
one year, sales have reached about 2000 tons in the Bombay Deccan 
in many districts in which sulphate of ammonia was practically un. 
known before. This quantity has been sold in little lots to th small 
village cultivators, and therefore represents a particularly \ ble 
achievement from a propaganda point of view. = This suc 
been due very largely to the efforts of Mr. A. B. Modak, whos 
timely death this summer we record with profound regret. \\ 
every hope that his brother and his enthusiastic band of fellow sti 
and workers will be able to carry on the good work. Messrs. Shay 
Wallace & Co. have been able to effect a large increase in t! 
of sulphate of ammonia in other parts of India and Ceylon. Th tal 
consumption in these countries during the year was about 12,500 {& 
equal to 90 p.ct. of the Indian output, which only a few year 


1as 


ns, 


ALO 
was nearly all exported to Java. This increase shows that the 
arrangement by which Indian makers have joined the Federation has 
proved of great benefit to India, to them, and to us. 

The large increase in the Spanish consumption of sulphate o! am- 


monia is a tribute to the efforts of our propaganda agents in that 
country. The Chairman and General Manager visited Spain in May, 
in order to make arfangements which it is hoped will add still further 
to the effectiveness of the propaganda work. As regards other 
countries, there has been a very large increase in the use of sul- 
phate of ammonia in Italy, to which our office has materially con- 
tributed. Our propaganda agents for Portugal and Canary Islands 
have decided to cease business in those countries; and we are there- 
fore making the necessary new arrangements. Up to the outbreak ‘of 
the recent political troubles in China, excellent progress had been mac 
by Brunner Mond & Co. (China), Ltd., in introducing sulphate into 
new districts. It is impossible to. say at present what effect the dis- 
turbances will have on our trade. New arrangements for propaganda 
work and field experiments are in course of preparation in Java, 
Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, the Sudan, Kenya Colony, Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, Trinidad, and Canada; while it is proposed to continue our 
activities in Spain, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, China, Japan, and India. 
; MEMBERSHIP. 

The Federation numbered on June 1, 1925, 428 members—an in- 
crease of 7 over 1923-24—Wwhose annual production. represents about 
go p.ct. of the total annual output in Great Britain and Ireland on th 
basis of the production for the calendar year 1924. The Federation 
also now represents a very large proportion of the output in Canada, 
India, and South Africa. 

We have received notice from ten members of the Federation, re- 
presenting a total combined annual output of 760 tons, that they pro- 
pose to terminate their membership on May 31, 1926. Two other 
members, representing a combined production of 3000 tons, have also 
given us notice, but have intimated that the notice will probably be 
withdrawn. The insignificance of these withdrawals is a testimony to 
the loyalty of the overwhelming majority of our members. The ton- 
nage of the new members who have joined during the year will make 
good the loss resulting from the withdrawals. 

D. MILNE Watson, Chairman. 
F. C, O. SPEYER, General Manager. 

30, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 1, 1925. 
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Newport (Mon) Gas-Works Benefit Society. 


The Newport Gas-Works Benefit Society, at the annual dinner at 
the King’s Head Hotel, Newport, celebrated their jubilee last wee k. 
Mr. J. H. Canning, Engineer and Manager of the Company, who Is 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society, presided. The Chairman proposed the 
health of Mr. J. Whitefield, who for fifty years had been, and still 
was, Secretary of the Benefit Society, and had recently celebrated the 
7oth anniversary of his joining the service of the Company. Dealing 
with the record of the Benefit Society, Mr. Canning said it was formed 
in 1875. The income in the first year was £49, but last year receipts 
amounted to £754, and £470 was added to reserve. Since the in- 
ception of the Society, which was managed entirely by its own mem- 
bers, £5074 had been paid in sick and funeral benefits, and A413 
had been subscribed to the funds of the Royal Gwent Hospital. This 
was a record of which any society of that size might be proud. Mr. 
H. D. Madden, General Manager of the Cardiff Gas Company, pro- 
posed the toast of ‘* The Chairman and Directors of the Newport Gas 
Company.’’ Councillor C. F. Williams (Director of the Company) 
responding, said that, for cooking and heating, gas had a field of use- 
fulness which was unassailable. Referring to the banning 0! the 
Gas Company’s advertisements in the City’s tramcars (see last — 
“ JouRNAL ”’), Mr. Williams said that he considered it an ag “ 
the Company, and that he felt ashamed to belong to a public body 
which allowed such a thing to take place. 


_ 
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Improved Road Lighting in Sheffield.—Mr. J. F. Colquhoun - 
Lighting Engineer of Sheffield) has been improving the lighting « 
the main roads on which the trams run. So great has been the gain 
that the Local Secretary of the Transport and General ——— 
Union (who is a member of the City Council), in writing Mr. rw 
quhoun conveying his appreciation “* of your work during the past mm 
months in improving the tram and "bus routes of the city, besa! 
‘‘ It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of a_well-ligh f 
route to our drivers, the lessening of strain, and the minim pe + 
danger from accident ; and we hope you will continue the good \ “ 
so far as the limited finances will allow.’’ In these days, when t r 
streets of the cities and the roads leading into them are wer 
with modern fast-driven mechanically-propelled traffic, there a 
be no mention of ‘‘ limited finance.’’ Every farthing spent in ae 
lighting is productive in the highest sense, in getting traffic bes 
the highways, lessening of strain to those in charge of the vehicles, 
and the saving of lives of those who use the roadways. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


Irregularity has characterized the market during the past week, 
due to disorganization in shipping. Tonnage, has been delayed by 
bad weather and fog, and many collieries, which were fully stemmed 
on paper, have had to find outlets for their production in the market. 
The consequence has been that buyers who could put in prompt ton- 
nage have been able to obtain some concessions in the price. : 

This, however, has applied only to the spot position, and has, if 
anything, tended to strengthen forward coals. Shipments which were 
booked for this week, and not shipped, will still have to be taken out 
later. There is considerable optimism as to the position for the rest 
of the year, and many collieries are well sold. 

Northumberlands are all firm, with good inquiry still coming in. 
In Durhams, gas makes are steady, with Wear Specials quoting 
16s. 6d. to 16s. gd., best qualities 16s. 3d. to 16s. 6d., and seconds 
igs. 6d. to 148. 9d. Coking is firm for forward shipment at 14s. 6d. 
to 15s. 6d., and best bunkers ask 15s. 6d. to 16s. 

The coke market remains strong under sustained demand, and gas 
makes ask 24s. to 25s. f.o.b., with patent foundry sorts at 22s. to 
23s. Markets are heavily sold up to the end of the year, and business 
is limited owing to lack of supplies. 








YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


A more optimistic tone prevails in the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
coal trade. House coals are, owing to the cold weather, moving 
more quickly, although London and the Southern Counties are not 
taking their normal supplies. 

Industries are not inclined to be too optimistic about the 
future, and there has been practically no alteration in values. 

Gas coals are moving freely under contract, with indications of 
lower prices for ‘‘ spot ”’ lot sales. 

Inquiries from Germany for export have led to the better-grade 
fuel becoming firm. Furnace coke is steady. Association washed 
doubles and singles are firm, and other qualities are a little easier. 

the following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: South Yorkshire—Hards Association, 18s. 3d. 
to 18s. 43d. ; screened gas coal, 17s. ; washed trebles, 19s. 6d. to 20s. ; 
washed doubles, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 9d.; washed singles, 17s. gd. to 
18s. 3d. ; washed smalls, 13s. to 13s. 3d. ; rough slack, gs. to gs. 6d. ; 
smithy peas, 19s. to 20s. West Yorkshire—Hartleys (f.o.b. Goole), 
16s. to 178. ; screened gas coal, 16s. 6d.; washed trebles, 17s. 6d. to 
18s.; washed doubles, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 6d.; washed singles, 16s. to 
los. Od. ; washed smalls, 12s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 17s. 6d. ; un- 
washed trebles, 17s. 6d.; rough slack, 9s. 6d.; coking smalls, gs. 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 19s. to 20s.; washed 
trebles, 18s. 6d.; washed doubles, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed singles, 
16s. 6d. to 17s. ; washed smalls, 12s. 6d. to 13s. ; unwashed doubles, 
138. to 15s.; rough slack, gs. to 10s. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire—Screened steam, 15s. 6d. to 17s.; gas coke, 22s. 6d. 
to 26s.; furnace coke, 21s. 6d. to 22s. 


near 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


Pits which produce household coal in large proportion have been 
placed in an improved position by the sudden advent of wintry weather, 
Though there is only a very slight expansion in the industrial demand, 
market deterioration has been arrested in those directions where the 
unbalancing of output had aggravated the difficulties of collieries. 
Electricity undertakings are calling for bigger tonnages, and D.S. 
huts are no longer in the superfluity which depressed the market 
till quite recently. Slacks are abundant, and spot lots have been 
offered on very low terms in order to disencumber collieries. During 
the past week a considerable impression has been made on the large 
accumulations of house coal on wharves and rail. Fog has retarded 
traffic to a certain extent, and in some of the distributive channels 
Supplies have been called for faster than they could be given. 

_ The increased consumption at the gas-works has brought stocks 
into more manageable compass, and the pull will be apparent at the 
collieries henceforward. 

Such recovery as has been experienced in the pig iron trade has given 
0 Impetus to the coke market. The stiffening tendency of prices 
- poemed to the better shipments which have been made of late. 
ood-grade blast-furnace coke has fetched 15s. at ovens, and rather 


more j cial cas ci i i 
vore in special cases. The market is very narrow, however, owing 
o the stabilization agreement. 
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"0-P : ’ i . 
we Co-Partnership at Cromer.—On Saturday, Nov. 14, at the Elm- 
Private Hotel, Cromer, the Directors of the Cromer Gas Com- 
Pany, in connection with their co-partnership scheme, gave a tea and 


—, é renpense or to their employees. The Chairman, Mr. E. L. 
ide vag wy presided, said that the scheme had been established fer 
hed slread, paerh. and had already proved its value. The Company 
ton ae gee about #400 out of the profits to the credit of 
ie 5 Ss. It was most important that the workers should be 
ing an in good healthy homes; and the Gas Company were mak- 


”lgggynde’ to achieve this aim. Mr. W. H. Price, Engineer and 

Pi —_ that the employees had decided to recognize in a tan- 

towards the efforts made by Mr. Burton; and they had subscribed 
d s nd 


Mr ie gold-mounted umbrella. This presentation was made by 
* Watts, the oldest employee. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


‘* Bonbac ”’ Lighting Specialities. 


The Wholesale Fittings Company, Ltd., of London and Man- 
chester, have brought out a new list of the various fittings which 
they have to offer. The firm are constantly introducing new designs 
of burners, silk and bead shades, &c. 


Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of Bath. 


This firm have published two illustrated leaflets dealing respec- 
tively with their grabs and a new design of capstan. ‘The latter is 
of simple and robust construction, specially made to suit shallow con- 
fined spaces in shunting yards. It will exert a normal pull on the 
rope of 1 ton at 150 ft. per minute, and a maximum pull of 2 tons 
for short periods. 


** Joymanco ’’ Literature. 


Joymarnco (Brighton) Limited have published leaflets of attractive 
design which describe the ‘‘ C.P.’’ stuffing box attachment No, 2, 
which is designed expressly for existing meters, and can be attached 
with very little trouble to any known make of dry meter. The device 
comprises a metal casing having a removable cover enclosing a coiled 
metal spring, with a pliable washer which projects slightly out of the 
cover arcund a central orifice, giving a springy pad on which rest 
one or more washers, The leather washers are treated with ‘* C.P.”’ 
dressing, which renders them moist and pliable. 


——_ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 








Exhausters, Washers, Capstan, and Water-Gas Plant. 

The Gas Committee of the Burnley Gas Department are inviting 
tenders for exhausters, washers, electric capstan, and water-gas plant 
[See advert. on p. 457.] 

Gasholder and Steel Tank. 

Tenders are invited by the Clacton Urban District Council for the 
inanufacture and erection of a 400,000 c.{t. three-lift spiral-guided gas- 
holder and steel tank. [See advert. on p. 457.] 


——- 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 








The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonvon, Nov. 16. 

There is more demand for pitch, and business is reported as having 
been done at 45s. per ton. ‘The price is steady in the neighbourhood 
of this figure. 

Creosote maintains its firm tone at 7§d. to 73d. per gallon net and 
naked at works. 

Pyridine is steady at from igs. 6d, to 20s. per gallon filled into 
buyers’ drums at makers’ works, 

Tar spirits are in demand at the prices last quoted. 

Other products are unchanged. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Nov. 16. 

There has not been very much alteration in tar products during the 
past week. There has been some improvement in the prices of pitch 
in this country, although apparently it has not had the effect of 
materially improving figures offered by Continental consumers. 

Creosote is well maintained, and the inquiry, both for home and 
export, continues good. 

Most of the other tar products remain steady, and the improving 
demand for cresylic acid continues. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal-tar, 30s. to 35s. Pitch, East Coast, 42s. to 43s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 36s. 6d. to 37s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
37s. 6d. to 38s. 6d.; Clyde, 40s. to 41s. Benzole, go p.ct. North, 
is. 74d. to 1s. 84d.; crude, 65 p.ct., at 1209 C., is. to 1s. 1d., naked 
at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d. 
Toluole, naked, North, is. 63d. to 1s. 7}d., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 73d. to 8}d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 4$d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. 2d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 64d. to 63d.; salty, 6d. to 64d.; 
Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 64d. to 64d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, 411 to £14; 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A’”’ quality, 24d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


<i 





Ewart & Son, Ltd.—The Directors have declared a dividend at 
the rate of 16 p.ct. per annum upon the cumulative preference shares 
in respect of the half-year ending Dec. 31, and that such dividend be 
payable upon that date. 

Reduction in Gas Prices at Ellesmere.—The Ellesmere Gas Com- 
mittee have decided to reduce by 10 p.ct. the price of gas to all con- 
sumers of- amounts over 100,000 c.ft. per year; the allowance to be 
made in last quarter’s account. 


Sedgley Gas Results——The Gas Committee of the Sedgley Dis- 
trict Council, in their annual report, state that during the year ended 
March 31, £43723 was expended on capital account. The profit and 
loss appropriation account revealed that, after debiting £648 for 
certain capital expenditure (cookers, slot-meter installations, &c.), 
there remained an unappropriated balance of £3314. The reserve 
fund, which a year or two ago was depleted by the sale of £1000 
War Loan Stock, now stood at £563. It was not proposed to aug- 
ment this until the price of gas had been further reduced. 
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qtieter than they have been for some 

Gas Stocks, however, again made 
As we have previously intimated, {| 
pects’ of the companies are much brighter 
cold snap has improved gas sales, 
coke stocks are fast disappearing, 
price of tar, which for over a year has 
gradually coming down in price, has taken an 
upward turn. It will be seen from i! Vable 
that in the case of six Home comp: s the 
ordinary capital stocks have moved 
and intending purchasers 
placing their orders. 

The following transactions were 
during the week : 

On Monday, Aldershot 
733, Alliance and Dublin ; 
ford ‘‘ A’ 100, Commercial 33 p.ct. § 
Light and Coke 843, 848, 85, 853, 3) p.ct. 
maximum 60, Montevideo 71,  Primitiva 
12s. 6d., 128. 74d., South Metropolitan 93!, 94, 
Supplementary prices, Eastbourne ‘‘ B ” i035. 

On Tuesday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
734, 733, Alliance and Dublin 703%, Bo 
18s. 9d., 19s. 3d., Brighton and Hove ori 
172, British 1053, 1063, 4 p.ct.debenture 
Croydon maximum divide “my 
Gas L ight and Coke 843, 854, 33 
maximum 60, Newe matic and Gateshead 
32 p-ct. 72, Oriental 1033, Primitiva 12s. 13d., 
12s. 3d., 12s, gd., 12s. 103d., Tottenham ‘‘ A” 
108, Wandsworth (Wimbledon 
Supplementary prices, 
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Wandsworth 


1035. 
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new ordinary 92, Worthing 53 p.ct. preference 
80. 

On Wednesday, Brighton and Hove 172 
British 106, 1063, Gas Light and Coke 8s, 


maximum 60, 
debenture 


853, 85%, 34 p.ct. 
ence 80, 3 p.ct. 


4 p.ct. p 
60%, Hastings and 


St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 92, Imperial Continental 
143, Oriental 1043, Primitiva tas. 4id., 
12s, 6d., 12s. 7}d., 12s. gd., 12s. 103d., South 
Metropolitan 94, Tottenham ‘‘ B ’’ 88. Sup- 
plementary prices, Gas Light and Coke 10 p.ct. 
bonds 1943, Worthing 92}. 
9425 929 
On Thursday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
733, Brentford 5 p.ct. preference 98, British 
7 p.ct. preference 122}, 1233, Commercial 
4 p.ct. 82, 83, Gas Light and Coke 85, 85}, 


853, 85%, 86, 3 p.ct. debenture 603 
Continental 144, Primitiva 12s. 74d., 12s. od., 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. 101, Tottenham ‘“ B”’ 
87. Supplementary prices, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. 
“ B ”’ 123, Derby 5 p.ct. ordinary 1063, 107}. 
On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 703, 
Brentford “ A ’’ 1013, British 107, Commercial 
4 p.ct. 82, 823, 33 p.ct. 814, 82, 3 p.ct. de- 
benture 572, 58}, Croydon maximum dividend 


, 614, Imperial 
i ] 
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823, European 63, 6%, Gas Light and Cok 
85%, 853, 86, 34 p.ct. maximum 593, 60, 4 p.ct. 
preference 793, 3 p.ct. debenture 613, Imperial 
Continental 142, 143, Lea Bridge 99, Primi- 
tiva 12s. 3d., 12s. 44d., 12s. 6d., 12s. 734., 
12s. 103d., South Metropolitan 93}, 94, 62 p.ct. 
debenture 1033, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 99. 
Supplementary prices, Bournemouth new 
p.ct. 72. 

In Lombard Street there was a plentiful 


at the close ol 
rate for day-to-day advances de- 


supply of loanable credit, and 
business the 


clined to 2} p.ct. Treasury Bills were allotted at 
43-178. 3 °73d. p.ct., or nearly 10d. p.ct. be- 
low the previous week’s rate. 

In the Foreign Exchange market the Irench 
franc was the dominant feature. Violent fluc- 
tuations occurred during the week, and th 


rate, which at one time rose to over 123, fell, 
on the favourable reception of the new financié ial 
proposals of the French Government, to 115. 
Belgian francs closed at 106.90, and Italian 
lire at 11933 Sterling on New York was 
steady at 4.843%. 
Silver remained unaltered at 327d. per 02., 
and Gold at 84s. 113d. per oz. 


The Bank Rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
reduced from 43 p.ct. on Oct. 1. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 
2} p.ct.. at notice. 
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Sanction Refused to Extensions at Abertillery—The Ministry of 
Health have refused sanction to the Abertillery Urban District Coun- 
cil to proceed with the proposed extensions to the gas undertaking. 
The refusal is due to the serious financial position of the urban area, 
owing to the depression in the coal trade, 

Coleraine Gas Concern.—Mr.. John Taylor, Gas Manager, 
Coleraine, reported to the Urban Council there had in recent years 
been a good progressive increase in the quantity of gas consumed, and 
that the list of consumers was extending satisfactorily. Last year the 
output was over 36 million c.ft., and consumers numbered 1843. 


Reduction in Price at Pontypridd.—The Gas Committee of the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council have decided, on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. David Muir (the Engineer and Manager), to reduce 
the price of gas, as from Oct. 1, by 1°ogd. per therm, equal to 5d. 
per 1000 c.ft. Since April, 1923, the price of gas has been reduced 
is. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Churnet Valley Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors’ report for the 
year ended Sept. 30 shows a profit of £1003, which, after adding the 
amount at credit of net revenue account on Sept. 30, 1924, and de- 
ducting debenture interest and bank interest, leaves for disposal £1528. 
The Directors recommend a dividend for the year of 5 p.ct., leaving 
£740 to be carried forward. 


Irish Gas Prices.—The price of gas in Armagh has been reduced 
from 6s. 8d. to 6s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. Londonderry Gas Light Com- 
pany propose to reduce the price of gas as from January next, with 
special gas-engine rates. It was reported at a meeting of the Lurgan 
Urban Council that the cost of manufacture of gas at the municipal 
works in October was 1s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Gas Supply to Staveley.—The Chesterfield Corporation are con- 
sidering a scheme for the incorporation of Staveley within the 
Borough of Chesterfield, and in writing to Staveley in regard to the 
gas supply of the parish they state: ** Except for the property of 
the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, which is supplied by that 
Company, Staveley is supplied with gas by a Company obtaining 
gas in bulk from the Staveley Coal and Iron Company. If Staveley 
is included within the Borough of Chesterfield, the Corporation will 
be able to take steps to acquire this gas undertaking and supply 
Staveley with gas at the prices charged within the borough, which 
are much below the prices of gas in Staveley to-day.’’ 


Oriental Gas Company, Ltd.—The report for the year ended June 
30 (which will be submitted at the meeting next Wednesday, and is 
signed by the new Chairman, Mr. Stanley H. Jones) states that the 
gross revenue from the sale of gas and rentals shows an increase of 
£3483, though residual receipts are lower. There has been an in- 
creased profit on exchange of £2893, and an increase in the gross 
receipts from all sources of £944. The sale of gas was 3°6 p.ct. more 
than in the preceding year. The Directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 4} p.ct., less income-tax, making with the 
interim dividend a total of 8 p.ct., less tax, for the year. The Direc- 
tors announce with very deep sorrow the death, on Oct. 14, of their 
esteemed colleague and Chairman, Mr. Hubert Dynes Ellis, who 
had been a Director of the Company for 32 years, during 15 of which 
he was Chairman. They desire to place on record their deep sense 
of the loss which the Company have sustained by his death, and their 
high appreciation of the many years of devoted service which he gave 
tothe Company. A few days prior to his death Mr. Ellis tendered his 
resignation of the office of Director of the Company, which resignation 
the Directors, in the circumstances, were bound to accept with very 
great regret; and in order to fill the position thus rendered vacant, 
they have appointed Mr. William Graham Bradshaw, C.B.E., to a 
stat on the Board. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Elstree and Boreham Wood Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors 
of this Company have instructed Messrs. A. & W. Richards to offer 
for sale by tender £8000 new capital, comprising 800 £410 6 p.ct. 
preference shares. The minimum price of issue is £9 10s. per share, 
yielding at that price £6 6s. 4d. p.ct. Tenders should arrive at the 
offices of Messrs. Richards, No. 37, Walbrook, E.C. 4, not later than 
eleven o’clock on Thursday, Nov. 26. 





The Bangor (Co. Down) Urban Council are seeking powers for 
gas main extensions at a cost of £4000. 


The death took place, on Nov. 12, of Mr. Ralph Gowan, of 
Mill Lane,- Blackburn, who was in the employ of the Corporation Gas 
Department for many years, latterly as foreman gas-meter maker. 


It will be a hundred years in January next since Walsall was 
first supplied with gas; and it is the intention of the Gas Committee 
to recognize the event—instructions having been given to a Sub- 
Committee to make the necessary arrangements. 


At a meeting of the Halesowen Urban District Council last week, 
the Draft Order proposed to be made by the Board of ‘rade under 
section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, on the application by the Rowley 
Regis and Blackheath Gas Company, was considered; and it was 
resolved to offer no objection to it. 

Having regard to the daily tests made by the Gas Engineer, the 
Walsall Town Council consider the appointment of a gas examiner 
unnecessary. The results of the Manager’s tests will be included in 
quarterly reports by the Gas Committee in future. To encourage the 
Corporation gasfitters to attain a high degree of efficiency, those who 
pass the final examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
will have their wages increased by 2s. 6d. per week, and those who 
pass the preliminary stage by 1s. 6d. per week. 


A series of cookery lectures by Miss M. K. Gompertz in the show- 
rooms of the Leamington Priors Gas Company has been exceedingly 
well attended. On the first day the Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman 
and Mrs. A. Holt) attended, and both expressed favourable opinions 
of the gas cooker. The latter said she had used a ‘‘ New World’’ 
cooker, fitted with a heat controller, for some time. She added, 
** You can have your coal kitchener; but I would not change my gas 
cooker on any conditions.’’ The Mayor remarked that there was no 
doubt, when gas cookers were properly used, they had many advan- 
tages. At nearly all the demonstrations Miss Gompertz is using one 
or other pattern of the locally-made gas cooker. 


The annual smoking concert and prize distribution in connection 
with the British Gas Light Company’s Hull Station Cricket and 
Bowling Clubs took place on the gth inst., at the City Hotel, and was 
attended by a large number of members and friends. The President 
(Mr. Harold E. Copp, Engineer and Manager of the Station) took 
the chair, and was supported by Mrs. Copp. He remarked on the 
great pleasure it gave Mrs. Copp and himself to be present, par- 
ticularly as the gathering was representative of every department of 
the Company’s Hull Station. The reports furnished him by the re- 
spective Secretaries showed the clubs to have had a very successful 
season. Some of the cricket players’ averages were nearly county 
form; and he hoped at a future time, if it could be arranged, to 
try conclusions with other gas companies’ teams. The Bowling 
Club’s League fixtures also came out well. The prizes were presented 


by Mrs. Copp. 








Distribute the “GAS SALESMAN” Monthly Supplement 


Among your GAS SALES STAFF. 


Separate copies of each issue are printed. Nos. 1 to 9 are out of print; but there are a few copies of the remainder (Nos. 10 to 48) still on sale. 





Price per 100, 35s.; 50, 18s.; per doz., 4s. 6d.—plus postage; single copies. 5d. (Stamps for single copies with order). 





WALTER KING, LTD., “Gas Journat” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


7 ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
sue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS;; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines snd under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, ic., 94. per Line—minimum, 4s. 64. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER. 
Kingdom Advance Rate: 35/- eae os = 
& Ireland) Credit Rate : 40j/- .. = 2i- o = ANG 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 25/ ve ave 
Payable in Advance “i ts 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance» ‘ } 40/- vy 22/6 es 12/6 


In payment of subscriptior.¢ for ‘‘ Journats ’’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers,’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIM4TED, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street. 

Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 
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For Gas Engineers. For Gas Salesmen. 


THE “JOURNAL” DIARY AND THE “GAS SALEMAN’S” DIARY 
GAS CALENDAR, 1926. AND HANDBOOK, 1926. 


Price S| /6 post free. Price 3/6 post free. 


_The books are uniform in size and finish, measuring 7” x 43”, in limp binding with round corners, 
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GAS versus ELECTRICITY. 
By “PLANET.” 


The article by a member of the staff of an Electricity Undertaking which appeared 
in the “ JourNAL”’ for July 1 last (pp. 31 and 32) has been reprinted in 8vo. size. 


Excellent Propaganda for Gas Undertakings. Price 8/4 per 100. 


WALTER KING, LTD., “GAS JOURNAL” OFFICES, 





11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





AS PURIFICATION J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
& CHEMICAL CO LTD ®" Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 
ieininaenmetianics ? *? | 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. ALE & CHURCH. LTD 
34, Onp Broap Sraeer, Lonvon, H.C.2.| _ WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT en eee a 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. , Sr. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
XIDE OF IRON 


Phone: Royal 1484. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. “TORTO” FizE CEMENT. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. ALE & CHURCH. LTD 
P E N = 0 x I D E Telegrams— ’ bind . 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. ‘*Brappook, OLDHAM,” and“*METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.” 83, Sr. at i el E.C.3, 
Telegrams; ‘‘ PURIFICATION, LONDON.” “KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER 
Tele : Lo WwW 9144, ? > 
’ Paeee bane wae ; wet = MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., = _Se oe 
“ i HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND ee 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. Genie aac indies (See "The Gas Baleeman," Oct. 28, p. 22). 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. ALE & CHURCH, Lap., 
Awprew SrspHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad) qejegrams: “Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 88, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, B.C. 3. 
: Gnaed, Zemnen, B.C, “Voloanism, London. And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Phone: Royal 1484. 
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99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Solicit enquiries for :— PURIFICATION, oh ras 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, DD to the brilliance of your show- 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, — ROOM and Window Display by using BETTER- 
sar QUERY BUTE, Pa, OBE HOS DUXBURY AND CO,| scarce sania i ale efit 
‘ , | neat, arresting, compelling, the best Signs obtainable. 

“PREPARED” AND ‘ UNPREPARED ” Special schemes, our study. Write for particulars. 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, SoLtz AGENTS FOR Betrerways, Lp., Dept. L., 33, Gr. QUEEN St., W.C.2, 

neue uate Sonia, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 


tHE COLONIES (except Canapa4), HL orcHinson BROTHERS, Ltd., 
Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoix Street, STRAND, W.C. 2. 16, DeansGare, PaLace CHAMBERS, Beneen.Wisene, Disema. 
Telegrams : Telephone: MANCHESTER. WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





a an <3 $92689 City, Tel. No.: 0278 Victoria, | «« FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 

Ship Canal Tar Works, easte, Manc ester. SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, WEIGHBRIDGES SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 

all kinds . %f Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. OR Motor Lorries and Railway CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns 
rT oe kG, a ie Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 


TER R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 4 . WANT ED 
(5 0B. x aaa GAS ME 8, Ltd. vine and Se av yest eg a eo = APPul NTM EN Tt 5. & G. Fiat VA . 
or easures before delivery. very machine a High- . 
8, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. XPERIENCED Cookery Demonst1 ator 
GAS-METE1 ~*’ REPAIRS . , CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED and Lecturer, 1st Class Diplomée. Chef trained, 


lately with large firm Gas Stove Manuiactureis. OPEN 
Folesh @ Road, Coventry, SHEFFIELD. ‘ FOR ENGAGEMENTS, Gas Exhibitions aud Dc mon- 
Telephone: 596, Telegrams: “GasmeTeR,” 





ota en a ee strations. 
Mrs. W. M. EB. Coyze, 44, LamBotre Rp., BEeLsizé 
and at 268, Stock, Yt Rosd, Mancursrer. ULPHATE OF AMMONIA Park. ’Phone Maida Vale 4420. 
Telephone: Rusoume 9, *_ Telegrams: “ GasmereR,” SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBE, o —————— 
and 46 & 47, Auckland, Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11, WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. APPOINTM ENTS, &o., VAGAN Be 
Telephone: Hor 647, Tele xxams: ‘‘ Gaszxous Lams.”’ We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- i 


gee Taytor (SaturatTors), Lrp., Chemical Plant Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
SULPHURIC ACID. Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bonron. REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 


Telegrams— Saturators, Bouton.” Telephone 848, | EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 

PECIALLY d f ‘or the manu ——-——-— —_—_— 3 equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
repared f. Ps SIDERATION. 

S facture of poh OF AM), “ONIA. SULPHURIC ACID. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MES “EL, LTD., OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi-| & PPLICANTS for the Situation adver- 
P ae ‘ cal Manufacturers are i : [D. AD 

with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce “ S0xs, Lrp.,) OH oh. or Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘Ragle” im ote eee wan te D 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C, Works—S. “V®TOWN: | Brand), for Bulphate of Ammonia Mabiog Hie eat = 
‘DON. ercentage of Sulphate o monia o! ed from the : s 
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DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, See Advertisement, Oct, 21, p, 187. near Burton-on-Trent, 
































